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: week which succeeded this important move in the game of 

poor Maggie’s simple life was a mixture of toil and excite- 
ment, not a little exhausting. Maggie worked early and late to 
accomplish the ladylike appearance insisted on by Mrs. Berry. 
Mrs. Grey caught something of the prevailing fever, and made a 
show, which sometimes became reality, of assisting. She was not a 
little surprised by the sort of discomfort she experienced at the 
impending loss of Maggie. She knew she should never again find so 
intelligent, so honest, so helpful a servant as the orphan girl had been 
to her; and though constantly annoyed by the sorrow her husband 
openly expressed at the approaching separation, she could not resist a 
certain kindly feeling, that mingled with and mellowed the curious 
medley of jealousy, satisfaction, anger, and remorse, revolving in 
her mind like a coil of writhing serpents. So she not unwillingly 
contributed her quota to her niece’s preparations, 

Bell and “ Jemimar ” too insisted on hindering progress, under the 
plea of helping; while Tom was unpleasantly facetious, drawing very 
unflattering word-pictures of Maggie's future, ending usually by her 
marriage with some gouty old citizen “of credit and renown,” and her 
sending unlimited “ fivers” to her affectionate cousin. 

Once Uncle Grey had broke forth in an alarming mood. He rushed 
in from the shop one evening in a state of much excitement. “ We have 
been most negligent, Mrs. G.,” he said, “most culpably careless, 
Margaret! But fortunately Mr. Shepherd has suggested caution 
before it is too late. Who is this Mrs. Berry, to whom we are about 
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to confide our poor girl? No one knows. She may be an angel, or 
the vilest of the vile; and as Mr. Shepherd says, the chances are in 
favour of the last. Moreover ” 

“You just tell Mr. Shepherd to mind his own business, and pay 
his account,” cried Mrs. Grey. ‘Who is Mrs. Berry, indeed! Who 
ishe? Set him up, with his beggarly science, interfering with what 
don’t belong to him! And you, too—I suppose you'll go next, 
and ask Mrs. Berry who she is, and have Maggie thrown back on 
our hands, to say nothing of spoiling the poor child’s fortunes! I 
am just the most unlucky woman on earth, to be worried with your 
nonsense !” 

“No, my dear, no! I am not about to do anything rash ; but some 
inquiries I will make, and I take shame to myself that I never 
thought of doing so before.” 

** Well you have mulled it rather,” said Tom, with a view to “rile” 
all parties ; and a sharp discussion ensued as to what steps should be 
taken in this important matter. 

At length Maggie seized a momentary lull to suggest that Mrs. 
Berry’s solicitors might answer any questions satisfactorily. 

“Who are they ?” asked Mr. Grey, despondingly. 

“Messrs. Dunsford and Thorne. And Mr. Dunsford is Mrs. 
Berry's friend,” returned Maggie. 

“ Where is their office ?” 

“ Oh, in Church Court, King Street.” 

“T will go there to-morrow,” said the chemist stoutly. 

‘And make a fool of yourself, Pll go bail,” said his wife. So the 
subject dropped temporarily, and seemed forgotten by all but Maggie, 
who dreaded some unexpected stroke of ill luck would deprive her of 
the golden chance fortune had thrown in her way. 

However, a couple of evenings after Mr. Grey came in, cold but 
radiant, and announced triumphantly that he had been to the City, 
had seen Mr. Dunsford, a most gentlemanly man, who appreciated 
his motives, and gave him a perfectly satisfactory account of the 
widow and her antecedents. Moreover, he promised to say nothing 
to his fair client of the application, which it was but right of Mr. 
Grey to make; and beyond this, Uncle Grey had been told that 
‘Dunsford and Thorne’ was a firm of the highest respectability and 
universally known. 

* * ’ * * * * 

At length all was accomplished, and the day on which Maggie 
was to set out—like the prince in the fairy tale—to seek her 
fortune, arrived. It was a damp cold morning, with a depressing 
drizzle. Maggie was up early, and provided Mrs. Berry with the 
desired cup of tea before she rose; an attention which drew from 
that lady an exclamation of “ Now this ¢s nice!” and then she was 
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enjoined to get the book of cab fares and look out the exact fare to 
London Bridge Station. 

From that hour to the moment of starting the whole house 
was in an uproar. Mrs. Berry had decided to leave by the eleven 
o'clock express. “We can then get rooms before dinner,” she said, 
“instead of going to any of those horrid hotels, where they would 
take the very skin off your back with their charges.” Previous to 
starting she had to revise, remonstrate, and discharge both Mr. and 
Mrs. Grey’s accounts—an agonising passage to Maggie. She had 
moreover, to make frequent spasmodic frantic rammagings in every 
drawer and cupboard, lest by chance a stray atom of her property 
might be left behind. Then she had to count her gold and silver, 
that she might know exactly what was in her purse, and stow away a 
neat crisp roll of notes in some mysterious inner pocket, near the 
region of the heart. Finally she peeped into a little basket of 
provisions, and inspected Maggie severely. 

That young lady had already scrutinised herself with much satis- 
faction, for the glass (and it was in Mrs. Berry’s large glass, mark 
you, she contrived to look) presented a very nice picture of a slight 
lady-like girl, in a pretty violet merino dress, a grey cloth cloak with 
a graceful hood, a neat simple bonnet of black lace and violet ribbon, 
just enlivened by a few pansies of a lighter tinge, cuffs, collar, gloves 
—all complete ; and under the bonnet a fair fresh young face, with a 
sparkle of hope in the blue-grey eyes, that would have been too light 
but for the plentiful shading of brown lashes many tints darker than 
her hair. 

At last Maggie felt she had left the humiliation of her Cin- 
derella, chrysalis state behind, and almost smiled at the consciousness 
that already she had thrown off the depression, the painful self- 
distrust, that always hangs upon shabbiness. 

Poor child! for her the future had no fear, so little did she dream 
the present sunshine should ever be overcast. 

“Pon my word! but you do look smart!” cried Mrs. Berry, when 
she had time to examine her protégée. “My goodness gracious, how 
well my merino and old grey cloak look! And the bonnet! You 
made it yourself? I expect you to turn out many a smart one for 
me. Goodness, Maggie, what a lucky girl you are! Why, you look 
as nice and lady-like—as—as—,” running a-ground for a simile. 
“ Never mind—and don’t say a word about the shop! You might be 
a lord’s daughter for all that ill-natured Selina Salter shall ever 
know. Now I think I have remembered everything—the cab is at 
the door. Run down, say good-bye, and come after me. Here, take 
the little basket and umbrellas. I'll take the travelling bag.” 

So Maggie ran down to the well-known back parlour, where the 
whole family were assembled round the neglected breakfast table. 
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Hasty adieux were exchanged, and even Tom had the audacity first to 
swear that Maggie was the “ spiciest gal” he had seen for many a 
day, and then to ask for a kiss, which even in that supreme moment 
was indignantly refused. 

‘God bless you, Mag!” said her uncle. 

“ What a grand lady, to be sure! You are ever so much too fine 
for the back parlour of a shop,” said her aunt. 

“Be sure you write, Maggie, and tell us all about everything,” 
cried Bell and Jemima. 

“Well, Mrs. Berry, there she is. I commit her to your care. She 
is young and inexperienced,” began Mr. Grey, with some solemnity, 
as he put his niece in the cab. 

“ All right,” said the lively widow. “Tell the man London Bridge, 
and to drive quick.” 

In another instant her uncle, the shop, with its well-known belong- 
ings, vanished; and when Maggie again saw them, all things had 
become new to her; life, interior and exterior—all had been fused 
and altered by the transmuting force of experience. 

“T can’t get you to buy the tickets yet,” said Mrs. Berry; “ but 
you must come in with me, and just see about it and the luggage. 
There’s my three boxes and the small hamper, and your box— 
that’s five altogether. You must see them labelled as soon as I 
get the tickets. There’s nothing to pay. We have no more luggage 
than we are entitled to, for I always go first class,” added the widow 
loftily. ; 

Maggie listened in silence. She was engaged watching the well- 
known park, where she had wandered many a weary hour in charge of 
Bell and Jemima, oppressed by the sense of her own and their painful 
shabbiness, and that she was a creature apart and infinitely lower than 
the well-dressed, well-cared-for children, with their refined voices and 
subservient attendants, little fortune’s favourites, who abound in that 
aristocratic haunt. 

On reaching the terminus there was nearly quarter of an hour to 
spare, which Mrs. Berry employed in confiding her belongings to a 
porter, and seeing them piled on a truck in readiness for labelling, 
which charge the man undertook readily and civilly, seeing a perspec- 
tive of sixpences, as the widow was splendidly attired in silk and furs, 
and spoke with an air of command; but Maggie could not help no- 
ticing when they were seated in the carriage the man came, touched his 
cap, put in the umbrellas and wraps, and said the luggage was “all 
right forrard in the guard’s van,” that he retired with a disappointed 
look, despite Mrs. Berry’s profuse acknowledgments. 

“Greedy, grasping lot they are, to be sure,” said she, as they moved 
out of the station and she was busy settling herself. ‘“ They all want 
to be paid for their trouble, in spite of the notices the company put up; 
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but” (in a high principled tone) “I never encourage it. Well, Maggie, 
isn’t this nice? Did you ever travel first class before ?” 

“No, never,” returned Maggie smiling, “and it is very nice.” 

Then, the speed and clatter increasing, Mrs. Berry opened a Tele- 
graph, then a rare pennyworth, under the friendly cover of which she 
speedily dozed off. Not so, Maggie. Every sense was at its fullest 
stretch. The rapid motion—the total newness of her present circum- 
stances—the swift-changing scene viewed from the window of the 
carriage—all was excitement to her. Then she recalled her last sad 
journey, when she left behind her all she had ever known of love or 
life in the dear grey old town of Altringham, and journeyed painfully 
with her uncle to London, where her worst anticipations were ful- 
filled by the wretchedness of her life—for at first it was much more 
intolerable. Use hardened her; and moreover, naturally loving and 
generous, though a trifle fiery, it was not possible for those who lived 
with to dislike her. Now all was so different How could she ever 
do enough for Mrs. Berry? She wished, though, that lady would not 
be quite so fussy and ready to squabble with cab-drivers. Maggie 
could not help thinking that the sixpennyworths of saving were dearly 
bought by the coarse rough words they drew forth from the aggrieved 
drivers. But no doubt such fancies were a mistake, and only the 
result of her ignorance. So she sat and gazed from the carriage 
window with undiminished delight—sometimes giving a tender 
thought to her uncle—to the old den of a back parlour—even a sort 
of plenary absolution to her aunt. And while she mused Mrs. Berry 
enjoyed quite a refreshing nap. 

The widow’s history is a short and simple tale. Her father had con- 
trived, in the course of his professional career—which profession was a 
mystery—to scrape together money enough to furnish a good class 
of house. He let the greater part of it in lodgings. His daughter 
kept it for him cleverly and pleasantly. Their most permanent and 
best-paying inmate, a grey and slightly dried-up elderly gentleman of 
the most regular habits, astonished her one day as she was render- 
ing the week’s account (always written out in clerkly style by her 
father), by proposing for her. Albeit addicted to penny romances and 
a beau-ideal husband—something between a black whiskered dummy 
in the window of the neighbouring hairdresser and a handsome 
policeman who occasionally frequented the street—the solid attrac- 
tions of Mr. Berry proved too strong to be rejected; and having 
silenced her father’s inquiries by a reference to Dunsford and Thorne, 
and a handsome sum not only settled upon her but fairly invested 
in their joint names, he bestowed his benediction and they were 
united. 

After a few years of a very tranquil life, which Mrs. Berry 
might have felt a little dull, but of which she was too much in awe 
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of her } husband to speak—he was seized one chill November day 
with a bad sore throat, and after a few days’ illness breathed his 
last—to the terror and grief of his wife, who knew that she could 
not keep up the same almost luxurious though unpretending home 
on the proceeds of fifteen hundred pounds—and of his affairs beyond 
this she knew nothing. 

Her surprise was therefore almost overpowering when, after reading 
the will to her in due form (by which her late husband bequeathed 
everything to her absolutely), Mr. Dunsford gradually and solemnly 
revealed to her the existence of various sums, all well and safely 
invested, the income of which reached to something over one thousand 
a year: besides a comfortable balance at the bank, the house and 
furniture, and sundry other bits of property. 

Mrs. Berry was half frightened at the idea of such wealth, and 
while her father lived his homely warnings and admonitions, his 
terror of fortune hunters and painful sense of the responsibility 
money brought, made the widow’s life a burden but kept her out of 
mischief. He, however, died before the second year of mourning 
was out. 

Two years and a half had now elapsed since the deceased Berry 
had been laid in the grave, and the widow, free, rich, and greedy for 
enjoyment, had doffed her weeds, and incited by the counsels of her 
friends, the Salters, whom she met at a very respectable boarding 
house at Cheltenham, had tried a season at Boulogne and was in- 
toxicated thereby, and now dreamed of nothing but conquests and 
pleasure. 

At Tunbridge, Mrs. Berry, who had spoken but little even after 
she had roused herself from her sleep, exclaimed cheerfully, “ Get the 
basket, Margaret (I shall call you Margaret—Maggie is so vulgar); 
let us have a sandwich and a glass of wine, for we will just leave the 
boxes and all that at the station, and settle about lodgings at once. 
Then we can come back for our things, and if we eat a bit now, a 
meat tea at five o'clock will do very well. There, take a little wine— 
it will do you good, for we have plenty to do. I am determined to 
have nice rooms. There is very nice society at Dover—lots of 
carriage people and military—and it will not do to have anything 
shabby. Another sandwich ? It’s rather dull having no one else in 
the carriage. I have heard of people picking up such nice acquaint- 
ances travelling.” 

“* Yes, I have often heard of such things,” said Maggie, responding 
to any bit of romance—of which, in her own queer vulgar way, Mrs. 
Berry had plenty. 

Arrived at their destination, the widow speedily disposed of her 
belongings in the luggage office; and then, whispering “No one 
knows us here yet,” hurried Maggie into one of the various omnibuses 
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waiting, and they were soon moving along quickly, and Maggie 
experienced that peculiarly bewildering sensation of whirling through 
unknown streets—very mean, narrow, rugged streets—looking as 
though the houses were built of sea-worn pebbles, with a double 
portion of mortar. At length better houses appeared—they were in 
a more open locality—and then Mrs. Berry called to the conductor to 
set them down at the corner of the Esplanade. 

When Maggie looked round her she was seized with a sudden 
delight. At each side stretched a long line of pleasant looking, low- 
roofed houses, green with jalouste blinds, and nestling under lofty 
cliffs, the white chalk peeping here and there through the growth of 
grass and ferns and brambles that covered them; the whole crowned 
by the grand half-decayed old castle, while in front stretched a wide bay, 
with the open sea beyond. The day had cleared during their journey, 
and the blue waters where dimpling and splashing and heaving in 
the sunlight, while the long sweep of the shore was fringed with a 
constant line of white foam, where the gentle waves broke and played 
and raced away again, like mischievous children. Such an emblem of 
joyous brimming life Maggie never looked upon before, while the briny 
air, so soft, so invigorating, made every breath she drew delicious. 

“Oh! Mrs. Berry!” she cried, clasping the widow's hand, and 
stirred by some strange sympathy with the glowing animation of the 
scene, “what a heavenly place! Why did you not tell me it was so 
beautiful ? ” 

“Yes, it’s nice, is'nt it?” returned that lady unmoved. “ But look 
round—do you see any ‘Apartments’? Well, I declare, that is very 
extraordinary ! Not a single card all along this row ! Come, we'll walk 
on and see if we can’t find something—the further from the town the 
more fashionable the situation.” 

They walked on quickly, for Mrs. Berry could accomplish nothing 
without a fuss. Maggie little heeded her companion’s babble; she 
was drinking in the beauty around her; she was receiving a new 
revelation of life’s possibilities. 

“There !” exclaimed Mrs. Berry excitedly, “there’s a card; there's 
another—no it’s not. Why the place must be quite full. I thought 
it was out of season. But I fancy Dover is always the fashion. I 
am sure I am very glad I determined to come down here.” 

“ Now mind, whenever I say,‘ What do you think of these rooms ?” 
be sure you say, ‘Are they not very dear?’ or ‘A high figure,’ or 
‘They have not so good a look-out as what we saw lower down,’ or 
something like that, to back me up.” 

So saying, without giving Maggie time to remonstrate, Mrs. Berry 
rang the bell and plunged into the fray. This was rather a trial for 
Maggie—to sit and listen to Mrs. Berry and “ the woman of the house” 
squabbling over each detail; first the exorbitant amount of the rent 
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then the enormous charge for kitchen fire, the high price of coals per 
scuttle, the unconscionable demand for boot-cleaning, &c., &c., while 
her whole soul was out of doors, longing to feast uninterruptedly 
upon the sights and sounds so new to her. Three or four times was 
this process gone through, as the widow’s keen sight discovered 
various additional cards; at last, considerably wearied, in spite of her 
energy, Mrs. Berry threw herself on one of the seats on the Esplanade. 
“Ts’nt it tiresome?” she cried. ‘I declare I don’t know what to do. 
Three pound ten is a lot of money, and those rooms at the Terrace are 
quite as good for a pound less.” 

“But then it is round the corner, and has only a peep of the sea,” 
cried Maggie. 

“That is quite true,” said the widow, with an air of the gravest 
consideration ; “ it might seem mean to be in a corner, and lower us 
completely. We'll go back to that woman on the Marine Parade, and 
T'll make her an offer. I must say, Maggie, that you’re no great help 
in making a bargain ; but you'llimprove. I’ll just offer Mrs. Cheetham 
three pound a week, everything included, and give her a week’s rent 
in advance if she likes.” 

A prolonged chaffer ensued and the bargain was once more nearly 
off—for Mrs. Cheetham stuck gallantly to her extras—when a lucky 
random hit on her part finished the affair. “No, mum, I knows the 
real vally of my rooms and I will not underlet them—and so I 
says this very morning to a lady as was wild to get them, only they 
were above her mark—and she a lady of title. Oh, dear, dear, what- 
ever was her name? Lady—Lady Salter—that’s it.” 

“Oh indeed !” cried Mrs. Berry, her eyes sparkling. Come, Mrs. 
Cheetham, let us meet each other—say three pound fifteen, all extras 
included. Ill take the rooms certain for a month, and here is a 
week’s rent down.” 

“T could’nt think of such a thing, mum, from a lady of your 
appearance. But of course you'll pay for your own coals and washing 
table linen when you has company ?” 

“Very well then” said Mrs. Berry gaily, ‘it’s settled then, and I 
will send for my boxes. We will have tea as soon as I get them.” 

“Would not the young lady like to see her room? It is just over 
yours, see—only small,” said the landlady very politely to Maggie. 

“T wish you could give her one on the same floor as mine.” 

“ Well mum, you see, if I break the suite, I must charge according— 
and the little room above is very pretty.” 

Maggie returned after a very rapid inspection, perfectly satisfied, 
for her little chamber looked upon the sea. 

“Now as I am fairly dead beat,” said Mrs. Berry, “let me see, 
Margaret, if you are woman of business enough to go and get our 
luggage.” 
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Tur week which ensued was cold and wet, and proved not a little dis- 
enchanting to Maggie. The sea, it was true, was always interesting, 
though sometimes awesome and stern of aspect; but then to be shut 
up with Mrs. Berry in the same house was not a little trying— 
arranging her clothes, and making Maggie contrive some alterations 
thereon, and having her hair dressed in various styles, helped her 
through a couple of days; but then she became a severe infliction. 
Uneducated, limited in capability, with enough imagination of a 
physical description to crave constantly after excitement, and without 
an object in life save self, Mrs. Berry’s mental calibre offered few 
resources, and the “whole duty” of Maggie, in her patroness’s 
opinion, was to be admiring and amusing. The first part she fulfilled 
fairly, for she was so honestly grateful to her protectress that she 
seemed handsome and clever and a grand lady in her eyes. 

It was rather a relief to Maggie to be sent out in wind and rain, on 
sundry errands—to market and to shop; and towards the end of the 
week a grand diversion was caused by a visit from Lady and Miss 
Salter. 

The former a huge woman, who waddled when she walked, and 
generally wore a rich velvet or silk cloak, which flew out in ample 
folds from the shoulders ; she also wore a large double eye-glass with 
gold rims, attached to a gold chain so massive that it suggested 
touching reminiscences of the deceased Sir Benjamin Salter, late alder- 
man of “famous London Town.” Miss Salter was as thin as her 
mother was stout, and was severely genteel. To be refined, correct, 
aristocratic in manner and bearing, was the aim of her existence, and 
as well-sustained effort usually brings success she produced a very 
tolerable imitation of the style she admired. Both ladies were well 
and carefully dressed, and brought a strong odour of musk with them 
into the room. 

Maggie, who had been altering what Mrs. Berry termed “a thirty 
shilling bonnet,” that does not look “one quarter as well as that little 
one you made out of my old things,” was hustled away, lace, flowers, 
ribbon, &c., gathered up in her apron, with an injunction to make 
herself nice and be back in five minutes. 

She was formally introduced as “ My young friend, Miss Grey,” 
and quietly sat down to her crochet work; but she was soon roused by 
a series of cleverly put leading questions. How did she like Dover? 
Was she fond of the sea? Did it agree with her? Maggie smilingly 
replied that all places agreed with her; but that she was delighted 
with the sea; her own home having been quite inland she had never 
seen it before. 
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“Tndeed!” said Lady Salter. “And where might that be?” 

“ At Altringham,” replied Maggie, to Mrs. Berry’s infinite delight, 
as it was a safe remote place. 

“Oh irideed !” said Miss Salter languishingly. “ And do you know 
the Dean? He is a very charming person.” 

“T knew the late Dean. Ah! what a good man he was!” Miss 
Salter was silenced, for the present Dean, a Low Churchman, of very 
obscure origin, was but newly appointed by Whig, not to say Radical 
interest, whereas the late Dean was a highly connected moderately 
High Churchman. Maggie spoke out of the fullness of her heart, re- 
membering that dignitary’s kindness to her mother, little dreaming 
the effect her words produced. Her cross-examination proceeded no 
further; the Salters, mother and daughter, decided that the widow 
Berry had picked up some offshoot of decayed gentility, and felt 
annoyed accordingly ; for they had looked upon the widow as their 
special property, though they had found her not so malleable in mat- 
ters which involved expense, even during her stay at Boulogne, where 
she was quite in their hands. 

“T am surprised Mrs. Berry, that you can be without a piano, you 
were coming on so nicely with your singing,” said Miss Salter. 

“Oh! I intend to have one, but the weather has been so bad there 
was no getting out. How did you know I was here?” 

“We saw your name among the arrivals,” said Lady Salter. 

“Indeed!” cried Mrs. Berry (her eyes sparkling). “I wonder how 
they found me out.” 

“Your landlady of course put it in; they always do it, as an adver- 
tisement for these people. Dover is rather dull just now,” continued 
her ladyship, but we know a few very nice people—Mrs. Colonel 
Waddilove and the Cruickshanks. Mr. C. is a man of very good 
family, and holds a high appointment, quite confidential with the 
government,” (he was a queen’s messenger) “and they know Major 
Tupper, and several of the military stationed here—so that we make 
up a nice little rubber of an evening. Now this is a charming room 
for a little card and musical party.” 

“Ah! I daresay; but where are the people to come from?” returned 
Mrs. Berry, a little discontentedly. 

“Oh! they will come,” said Lady Salter encouragingly. “My 
friend Mrs. Colonel Waddilove, has a little reception next week, and 
if you would like to come I should be very happy to take you.” 

“T am sure you are very good; you never forget me,” cried the 
widow gratefully. “I shall be very pleased indeed. What shall I wear?” 

“Full dress and jewels,” returned Lady Salter, pompously. 

“ And what sort of party is it ?>—what are we todo?” persisted Mrs. 


Berry anxiously, quite in a flutter of excitement. “Is it dancing or 
what ?” 
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“Dancing! Oh dear no!” said Miss Salter. “ Music, cards, and 
conversation.” 

“Very nice, I am sure, but I do like dancing,” said the widow with 
a sigh. 

“T regret that I do not feel at liberty to take more than one friend, 
Miss Grey,” observed Lady Salter stiffly, “or I should be very happy 
to introduce you.” 

“Oh! never mind,” cried Mrs. Berry; “ young girls like her only 
care for dancing.” 

Maggie smiled, but said nothing. ‘‘ Music, cards, and conversation,” 
did not appear very attractive under the protecting influence of Lady 
and Miss Salter. They sat a considerable time, but as the conversa- 
tion turned on people and events at Boulogne, or, as all three pro- 
nounced it, “ Bullone,” Maggie was little interested. She listened 
dreamily, as one character after another was torn to pieces, and thought 
in her own mind how really vulgar Mrs. Berry’s fine friends were. 
Maggie was a foolish young thing, with high-flown notions, partly 
innate, partly drawn from her favourite authors—Bulwer and Scott 
and Miss Edgeworth, whose works were among poor Uncle Grey’s few 
private treasures. Fine company for a young creature not worth two- 
pence! Oh glorious Communism of literature! that permits a poor 
little friendless girl in a London back parlour to cull the choicest 
fruits of minds so rich, observation so keen! to thrive upon such rare 
food! So Maggie sat, and listened, and thought. At last the 
visitors took leave, and then Mrs. Berry broke forth : 

“Miss Salter is very elegant, is not she? and so is her mother; 
but they are just selfish and knowing! Oh, I shan’t forget how Miss 8. 
left me in the lurch, after me taking places at the play! Still it is 
very kind of them to take me to this party. But I declare, you are 
a little brick, Maggie! You did answer her ladyship well. Who 
was that great man you were talking about—dean, or deacon, or some- 
thing? You are a brick!” 

“ Oh, the Dean of Altringham—Dean Joscelyn! He was a very kind 
friend to my poor dear mother. I believe he knew my grandfather ; 
and I know when my mother was ill he used to send her fruit from 
the Deanery gardens, and wine, but it was all no use,” concluded 
Maggie dejectedly. 

“No, of course not,” replied Mrs. Berry unheeding. ‘I tell you 
what, Maggie, I must get a piano, and practise my singing. I may 
be asked to sing on Wednesday. Can you play ?” 

“T know the notes—scarce anything more. I used to learn when 
I was at school, but since I went to my uncle’s I have forgotten all I 
ever knew.” 

“ Now that is a pity. I thought you might be able to play my 
accompaniments. I can sing, fast enough, but the playing ¢s a bother ; 
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and yet I practised enough all last year at Boulogne, and I had such 
a nice master! I suppose there is a music master to be had here ?” 

“ Of course,” said Maggie. 

“ Well, let us put on our bonnets and go see about the piano and 
a master at once. You might pick it up again, just sitting in the 
room listening, for it would not be correct for me to take my lesson 
alone, you know.” 

** Would it not ?” said Maggie, wondering. 

“Come along, Maggie,” cried Mrs. Berry, “ it is not raining now, 
and I can look in at Lavington’s and see if they have any nice new 
head-dresses at the same time.” 

“Oh, dear Mrs. Berry! you have such heaps of pretty things for 
your head, and then all your hair.” 

“TJ declare you are a prudent little thing, and will save my money 
for me,” said Mrs. Berry, in high good humour. 

This movement was a source of great pleasure to Maggie, for, 
hoping to be saved trouble, the widow permitted her various 
stray half hours to practise, and she soon felt her own knowledge of 
music returning, though her fingers were for a long time stiff and 
unmanageable. 

The days which intervened between Lady Salter’s visit and 
Mrs. Colonel Waddilove’s reception passed quickly, for they were 
fully employed. 

Various alterations had to be made in the decorations of the two 
evening costumes, between which Mrs. Berry’s choice vibrated. Then 
an equal variety of head-dresses were tried on, and that too at the 
most unexpected and unsuitable hours of the day. Then there were 
practisings, at which Maggie was always expected to assist, and during 
which, in her honest regard and gratitude, she would frequently ex- 
claim, “I do not think that sounds right, Mrs. Berry,” as the widow 
uttered some discordant shriek; for, though gifted with a very fair 
quality of voice, she was woefully deficient in ear. 

As the momentous hour approached Mrs. Berry grew more anxious 
about her dress and appearance. 

“Don’t I look horrid thin and pale? Shall I put on—just the least 
bit in the world?” making a motion as though to touch her cheeks. 

“Oh, no, no! pray do not! There is nothing like a natural com- 
plexion ; yours suits your eyes and hair. When you get into a warm 
room your colour will come,” cried Maggie. 

“ Well, perhaps so, but I am afraid my hair looks too plain—only 
just the ivy leaves and a rose.” 

“T think it looks so nice! pray do not alter it!” implored Maggie, 
who had an artistic taste for dress. 

“ Well, I had better be off,” said Mrs. Berry, “for I am to take up 
her ladyship and Miss Salter. I don’t know howit is, but I generally 
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do take them up whenever we go out together. Good-bye—I daresay 
I shall not be late.” 

For the first time for years Maggie had some hours absolutely and 
indisputably to herself, and proceeded to dispose of them according to 
a little plan she had made. First she set forth pen, ink, and thin 
paper, and began to indite an epistle to Cousin John—good, kind 
Cousin John. A very pretty pleasant letter it was ; for, as she wrote, 
old memories thronged upon her, and she saw the large-limbed, loutish 
boy once more, who had been her staunch friend—she remembered 
how she had first looked down upon him—then how she had clung to 
him—then the agony of parting—and many a time she paused in her 
composition to think over past trials, andwipe away the tears that would 
rise as she recalled them. And now, how fortunate she ought to 
consider herself! And no doubt she did; but nevertheless she could 
not resist a strange uneasy feeling, that, good and kind as she was, 
Mrs. Berry did not suffice to fill her heart. 

“Ah! if my own dear mother had been spared I should have 
wanted nothing more! But now, I wonder will any one ever love me, 
as Devereux loved Isola! I am afraid not. Iam no beauty,” and 
she sighed to herself, and wished Cousin John was handsome and at 
all convertible to heroic purposes. But no! even her lively imagina- 
tion could not transform the rugged, awkward boy, with his ragged- 
looking red hair, and not over clean hands, into a hero, to be worshipped 
with a life’s devotion. So she resumed her pen and finished her 
letter. Then she luxuriated at the piano, picking out chords that 
harmonised with the sweet old hymns and ballads, still clearly remem- 
bered, with which her mother used to soothe her childhood and charm 
her older years. 

Mrs. Berry returned about one o'clock, tired and not over pleased. 
“T declare,” she exclaimed, “you look as fresh and bright as if you 
had the best of company, and I am quite fagged. I wish you would 
get me a bit of ham and a little hot brandy-and-water. I am 
quite cold and hungry.” Maggie ministered to her friend’s wants 
and, judiciously abstaining from unnecessary questioning, left her to 
reveal her wrongs. It was not till breakfast time the next morning 
that she spoke. “I am sure, it was well worth dressing to go and 
meet about twenty old fogies, not one under sixty, I’m certain, except 
a Major Compton, a nice man enough, and Selina Salter would not 
give any one a chance to speak to him; but old Mrs. Waddilove did 
introduce him at the last—and it’s my belief he asked her. We did 
nothing for hours and hours but look at one another, and then one 
lady sung a song—a queer, doleful thing; then Miss Salter squalled 
out something ; then we sat down to cards, and they gave me a horrid 
old creature, with red eyes and a wig, for a partner. He was awful 
cross, and played so bad himself that I lost fifteen shillings. What do 
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you think of that? I could have cried to think of all that stupid, 
stuck-up party cost me. There was my bouquet, that was five 
shillings, and the fly will be eight, and whist fifteen—that’s twenty- 
eight—and a pair of gloves, two and nine.” 

“But they will clean,” suggested Maggie, consolingly. 

“Well, I do not know about that,” returned the widow; “all I can 
tell you is, that if I can get no more pleasure or profit out of Dover than 
Mrs. Colonel Waddilove’s receptions I will just go straight away to 
Germany, or France, or somewheres.” 

“Tt is certainly provoking,” said Maggie, with sympathy, yet 
finding something irresistibly comic in the widow’s woes, and highly 
delighted at the idea of going to the Continent. ‘It would be charm- 
ing to go abroad.” 

“ Yes, it’s twice as pleasant; but I must rub up my French a little 
—you can’t think how fast I picked it up! You see it is awkwar! 
not to be able to read it. You can’t do much in French ?” 

“Not much, I am sorry to say—a little more than in music.” 

“Well, we will go and look out a master. Ill engage I'll get 
lessons in for you for the same money; and then we'll go abroad, 
when you can speak a little. But we'll keep the lessons quite quiet, 
and not let those ill-natured Salters know a word about it.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Berry! how good you are to me! How much I owe 
you !—to learn French and music—it is beyond all I had ever hoped 
for!” cried Maggie, colouring with pleasure, while her eyes sparkled. 

“T declare, Maggie, you are a funny girl. Sometimes you look 
quite plain, and then, when you colour up, you look downright pretty. 
I shouldn’t be a bit surprised if you picked up a husband one of these 
days !” : 

“Not at all likely,” said Maggie, laughing, “for I do not intend 
to be easily pleased.” 

“Set you up,” said Mrs. Berry, laughing good-humouredly ; “ you 
little know what a rarity a husband is, for a girl who has no money.” 

The idea of a French master was acted on by Mrs. Berry with her 
usual promptitude, and a little dried-up specimen of the Gallic race 
was soon discovered, who visited the widow and her young protégée 
two evenings in the week, to impart his language. 

This period of her life with Mrs. Berry was often remembered with 
a pleasant sense of repose and satisfaction by our young heroine, who 
enjoyed the study and full occupation. Certes, she had no lack of the 
latter, for, besides her own share of work, she had to get Mrs. Berry’s 
lessons into her head somehow, besides doing an infinite number of 
what the widow termed “odd jobs” in the way of millinery and 
needlework. Then Mrs. Berry, having procured admission to the 
library by a subscription, left the choice of books entirely to Maggie ; 
and to crown all, the only presentable man whom she had met at 
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Mrs. Colonel Waddilove’s reception, Major Compton, reappeared, and 
frequently walked with Mrs. Berry and Miss Salter; while Mrs. 
Waddilove’s receptions became less dull and more desirable; so that 
Maggie had considerably more time to herself—and dearly she 
valued it. 

Nearly two months had thus flown away pleasantly and profitably to 
Mrs. Berry’s young friend, who felt as if they had been together for 
years, and that the purgatorial period of Beverly Street had been 
shunted away, miles back, upon life’s line. April was closing with a 
bright fierce sun and a treacherous east wind, and Mrs. Berry, in 
common with her fashionable friends, was absorbed in the anticipation 
of a grand military ball to be given by the gallant Blankshire Militia ; 
for it{was the time of the Crimean war, when few regular troops 
were to be found in our “ tight little island.” 

The widow's demands on Maggie’s sympathy, taste, invention, 
endurance, were enormous. Nevertheless, she was equal to the 
occasion, and gallantly put aside the secret longing of her heart to go 
there herself, and dance to the inspiriting music of the band which 
occasionally delighted the ears of the good citizens of Dover. 

However, fate ordained a different ending to Mrs. Berry’s prepara- 
tions. Four days before the ball she was prostrated by a severe 
attack of fever and malignant sore throat, the result of a cold caught 
when walking on the pier in a charmingly airy costume. When the 
hour came at which she ought to have been dressing, two doctors, 
looking terribly grave, stood by the widow’s bedside, and poor 
Maggie hung upon their accents with heartfelt grief and anxiety, 

But Mrs. Berry recovered ; slowly and intermittently her strength 
returned, and when she was herself again the Salters had disappeared, 
Mrs. Colonel Waddilove had vanished, and Major Compton, with the 
gallant Blankshires, had departed to distant quarters. 

“There is no use staying on here,” said Mrs. Berry, “ everyone is 
gone. I'll tell you what, Maggie, we'll go away to some of those 
German baths—they will set me up, and the doctors say I ought to 
winter in Italy. Now, my dear, I sha’n’t forget in a hurry the good 
care you have taken of me. See if I don’t do you a good turn yet. 
You stick by me, Maggie, and you'll not repent it.” 

So the widow and her protégée, considerably more drawn together 
than before, set forth upon their continental pilgrimage, and for a 
long time Maggie was lost to her Beverly Street kindred. 


Cuapter VI. 


A bright, though far from a warm sun, was lending its beautifying 
lustre to the gay streets and gardens of sparkling Paris (and that 
city is scarcely Paris without sunshine), one evening, as the days first 
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began to lengthen, about a year and a half after the close of the last 
chapter. But few glances of light were left in the gloomy depth 
of the courtyard on which the bedchamber and smaller sitting. 
room windows of the Pension Favert opened. In front, the Pension 
Favert was one of the ornaments of the Rue Raymond—a short, wide, 
noisy street in the neighbourhood of the Madeleine. Here con- 
gregated widows with limited means, genteel aspirations, and 
marriageable daughters; enterprising spinsters; and the halt, the 
maimed and the blind of the stronger sex. 

It was, of course, chiefly frequented by English, whose eccentricities 
were an endless source of wonder to the hostess, albeit long enured 
to insular singularities, which she the more contemned as the inmates 
of the pension by no means upheld the magnificent side of John 
Bull’s character. 

In one of the best and largest of the gloomy bedrooms of the Pension 
Favert, this early spring evening, Maggie Grey sat beside a table on 
which lay numerous pieces of green silk and white lace, paper patterns, 
pins, cottons, and all the accessories which indicate the process of 
making something new out of something old. She looked a little pale 
and weary, as though she longed for a breath of free fresh air. Yet she 
worked on steadily, piecing morsels neatly together, and evolving 
something like shape and order out of the chaos before her. Presently 
she began to regulate and put away the fragments, and having cleared 
the table, walked to the window, and stood for a long time gazing 
down into the melancholy well-like courtyard, as though her thoughts 
were far away. 

The eighteen months’ wanderings which succeeded Mrs. Berry’s 
illness at Dover had developed almost another creature out of 
the dulled and sad dependent orphan—although to be Mrs. Berry's 
companion was no brilliant lot. But a bright imagination, innate 
good taste, and a strong substratum of sound common sense could not 
fail to reap a large amount of education from summers in Germany, 
an autumn in Florence, and winter at Nice, for the restoration of 
Mrs. Berry’s health. 

Nor was this period without a large share of pleasure, although 
Maggie was generally left out of all parties, expeditions, and amuse- 
ments where her presence would entail the smallest additional cost. 
But galleries and churches and beautiful rambles cost nothing; and 
many chance acquaintances, of divers nationalities, at tables dhéte, 
made themselves agreeable to the fair, quiet English girl. Then she 
often had respites from needlework, when she contrived to do a great 
deal of miscellaneous reading; and at Nice, when, in the previous 
spring, Mrs. Berry made a hurried visit to Paris to see the Exhibi- 
tion, because there was a party starting with an experienced leader, 
who undertook to carry them all through it at so much per head, 
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Maggie was thus left desolate to wait her employer's return, she 
was enthusiastically patronised by an elderly American lady—an 
old maid, and reported enormously rich—who took her out driving. 
lent and gave her books, and finally made her a splendid offer to leave 
“that horrid British woman” and live with her. But Maggie was 
far too faithful to be tempted for a moment, though she knew very 
well how uncertain was her hold of Mrs. Berry. It was clear to her 
awakened powers of observation that the main object of the widow's 
wanderings, and untiring efforts after what she would have termed 
“elegant society,” was a desire to buy some pinchbeck coronet with 
her solid gold. This inordinate desire for social distinction was 
dashed with a confused ideal of a handsome, charming, reformed rake 
of a husband devotedly attached to her—if a mind of Mrs. Berry’s 
calibre could form an ideal. And hitherto all her efforts had been 
unavailing. Nevertheless, though Maggie well knew she would be 
cut adrift remorselessly for the first decently glittering French count 
or German baron who thought it prudent to recruit his shattered 
fortunes from the widow’s coffers—she steadily resisted the tempta- 
tions of her American acquaintance, who ended her fruitless negotia- 
tions by quarrelling fiercely with their object, and cutting Mrs. Berry 
dead when she returned from Paris, much to that lady’s dismay—as 
she had a sincere adoration of wealth, almost touching in its undis- 
guised simplicity. 

“Tm sure you’ve been and done something awkward or stupid to 
put her out, Maggie. I'll tell you what, we'll go back to Baden and 
Homburg, and try Florence again for the autumn. If I feel the 
cold much we'll finish the winter here, and then I'll try a regular 
season in Paris. I met some very nice Scotch people, who told me 
Paris is the right place for me. There's a mixture of French and 
English society, very pleasant and distinguished, to be had easy 
enough if you make a good appearance.” 

So Maggie was swept away in her protectress’s service, and did her 
best to avail herself of what opportunities of self-improvement offered. 
Rich with youth, hope, feeling, affection, she felt how grand a thing 
life is even under difficulties—and in spite of great natural patience and 
modesty she often ardently longed to have her full share of the bright 
things about her, which, almost within her grasp, were yet out of reach. 

Maggie had thought long, vaguely, and not very cheerfully, when 
the door was dashed open, and Mrs. Berry came in, with flushed cheeks 
and an eager look. 

“Well, my dear, you must help me to dress at once, for I am 
invited to an elegant dinner at Véfour’s, and we are going to the 
‘Opéra Comique’ after. Ihave had such a busy morning! I am 
tired. Just look in the armoire, like a good girl, and see if there is 


any of that Frontignac left, and a biscuit. I am nearly famished.” 
VOL. XXXV. 2a 
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“And who are you to dine with ?” asked Maggie, as she set forth 
the desired refreshment with kindly alacrity. 

Oh! Mr. and Mrs. Maclaggan—the Maclaggan,” said Mrs. Barry, 
| correcting herself with a strong emphasis on the article. ‘“ You know 
he is chief of something or other, and has great estates, or had—for 

they have been taken from him by some horrible rogue of a lawyer,” 

she continued ; for save where self and pelf were concerned Mrs. Berry 
was soft and credulous to an extraordinary degree, always ready to 
believe any penny periodical tale wherein love, murder, wrong, and 
robbery abounded. “ Mrs. Maclaggan was telling me all about it— 
she is an elegant woman, and he is quite the gentleman.” 

“ He has such a dreadfully red face,” objected Maggie. 
| “Oh! that is exposure to weather—he was such a sportsman. 
i Mrs. Maclaggan says he was always chasing deer and things when 
they were at home in Glen—Glen——oh, bother the name! Never 
mind. Get me my black moire with the yellow trimming, and my 
black lace bonnet with gold convolvuluses. I think they become me 
better than anything else I have—and I do want to look well. It is 
to be such a gay dinner!” cried the widow, hastily divesting herself of 
her morning dress. 
| “Who gives it?” asked Maggie, as she assisted her friend and 
patroness. 

“Oh! two gentlemen; a Mr. De Courcy Jones, and the Comte De 
Bragance—you remember him surely, at Baden?” cried Mrs. Berry 
excitedly. 

“No, Ido not think Ido. We sawso many counts and marquises.” 

“But you could not mistake him. He is not very tall, but he has 
such splendid eyes, and such a figure, and such style! He was leaving 
just as we arrived; he was at the Maclaggan’s the first time we took 
tea with them.” 

“T think I do remember him. He played some game at cards with 
a Russian gentleman ?” 

* Yes, that’s him. Well, he came in to call while I was at Mrs. 
Maclaggan’s, and do you know he remembered me quite well—and 
said such flattering things! Nonsense, of course; though he looked 
as if he meant them. And then he said he and his friend, a young 
Englishman of fashion, wanted to give Mrs. and Miss Maclagean a 
little dinner, and begged me to join them. And then we agreed to go 
and hear Rose Chéri in the ‘Domino Noir’ after. Isn't it nice? I 
am so glad I came to Paris!” 

“Rose Chéri—in the ‘Domino Noir!’” sighed poor Maggie. 
“Yes, that will be delightful.” 

“Never mind. I'll take you some night; we'll go cncog. to a 
cheap part of the house,” cried Mrs. Berry, excited into an unwonted 
condition of generosity. “Give me my blue enamel and diamond 
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locket and earrings—and shall I put on just the ‘least touch to my 
cheeks ?” 

“No, no! dear Mrs. Berry, it is horrible; and you have quite a 
nice colour as it is.” 

“ Well, never mind then. But I forgot to tell you I have gone and 
engaged apartments—an awful rent, my dear; seven hundred francs 
a month. But they are uncommon nice, and I felt quite ashamed— 
the Count and Miss Maclaggan laughed so—at my living in a 
pension—a place only fit for dowagers and old maids, they said; not 
fit for any one with the least pretensions to fashion.” 

“They ought to be very nice rooms indeed for such a rent,” said 
Maggie, a little startled at this sudden outbreak of extravagance on 
the part of her friend. 

“So they are—No. 2, Rue M , just at the corner of the Champs 
Filysées, aw second, but quite first rate. And I tell you what, 
Maggie; while I am out to-night, I wish you would just get 
Madame’s account. I'll have to pay up to the end of next week. 
Never mind. Get everything made out. I'll settle up to-morrow 
and we'll be off.” 

“What! move into your new apartments to-morrow?” cried 
Maggie, half frightened. 

“Why not? Iam sure I am quite ashamed to give my address 
here. So well have plenty to do to-morrow to find a femme de 
ménage and all sorts of things, for I think we shall be able to do 
without a regular servant, eh Maggie? We must try, with such an 
awful rent. Now, I think I'll do. You would’nt advise the least 
touch—just a soupgon? No, I dare say youre right. Good-bye, 
child. You might amuse yourself looking over the book while I am 
out, and let me know in the morning exactly how much I have spent, 
travelling and all, in the last fortnight.” 

So Mrs. Berry went away exulting. Maggie stood awhile in deep 
thought ; and then, with a look of some perplexity, set to work to 
put the confusion of finery Mrs. Berry generally left behind her in 
order ; this accomplished, there was just time enough to arrange her 
own very simple toilet before the dinner bell rang. 

It was rather desolate going down stairs alone, and taking her place 
among twenty strangers ; but it would have been still more tremend- 
ous to send word she would of dine downstairs; so Maggie went— 
and met with some kindly notice from a musically-inclined and 
slightly rheumatic bachelor, one of the pillars of the pension. 

A couple of days saw the widow and her protégée almost settled in 
their new and very desirable lodgings. It was a modern house, fresh 
with paint and gilding, gay with bright chintz hangings, and mirrors, 
and clocks, and vases, luxurious with deep lounging chairs, sofas, and 
ottomans ; a saloon all rose colour and gold; a salle @ manger with 
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oak furniture and bronzes. The house (a corner one) afforded & 
triangular closet, communicating with the saloon on one side, and 
queer little kitchen on the other, into which Maggie and her belong- 
ings were thrust. Then there was a vestibule, one side of which 
was accommodated with a huge cupboard—pronounced by Mrs. Berry 
to be “a perfect treasure.” 

“One need not mind who calls here,” said Mrs. Berry exulting— 
“so different from that shabby old pension. And did’nt Madame Favert 
know how to charge! I don’t think I'll spend a penny more here, in 
spite of the awful rent. But we will want a lot of dress; still I am 
sure there are places where bonnets and things may be got cheaper 
than in the ruinous Rue St. Honoré or Vivienne. We'll go and see 
about them after lunch. And Maggie, I shall give you a new dress 
and bonnet, for you must be with me constant. I never know the 
moment the Count may drop in. I met him yesterday in the Bois, 
and he says he is going to bring his sister to call on me; and then, 
Mrs. Maclaggan says, I ought to have an evening.” 

“What for?” asked Maggie. 

“Oh! to receive my friends. And we must havea piano. Now, 
there is a little cold pdté in the cupboard, and some cheese, so we'll 
just make out.” In truth the meals at No. 2, Rue M , were 
generally “made out” in the same way, the shortcoming of which 
usually fell to Maggie’s share. 

Nevertheless she was delighted with Paris. The gay and féte-like 
apearance of all things is so congenial to the buoyancy of youth, that 
she could not help expecting that something personally delightful 
must happen in that intoxicating capital. 

Then Mrs. Berry had become much more generous in the article of 
dress, and Maggie was no philosopher, to be unmoved by the charms 
of a fresh becoming bonnet or a well-fitting robe. 

So the widow and her fair companion set out in excellent spirits ; 
and not far from their own door encountered a slight dark-eyed 
distingué looking man, dressed in most fashionable attire, but well 
dressed for a Frenchman, more in the London than the Paris style 
Mrs. Berry pressed Maggie's arm. “Here’s the Count, I declare!” 
she whispered. 

* Madame Berrie,” said the gentleman, raising his hat with a graceful 
sweep high over his head, “ I was about to present myself in your saloon, 
hoping it was not too early to have the honour of being received.” 

“Oh no! Count, not at all—come in now,” said Mrs. Berry, very 
graciously; “ we were only going to do a little shopping.” 

“ And I could not think of interfering with your plans, Madame,” 
cried the Count. ‘“ May I not be permitted to accompany you? nay, 
might I not be of some service to the fair stranger in selecting the 
best magasins ?” 
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After a little’ fencing and coquetting on Mrs. Berry’s part—for 
though well pleased to have the Count’s escort and agreeable flatteries 
she feared it would be incompatible, with her character as a woman 
of fortune and fashion to drive hard bargains in his presence—she 
accepted his offer ; and after a slight introduction of Maggie, as “ My 
young friend, Miss Grey,” the trio proceeded very amicably to the Rue 
St. Honoré. 

Monsieur De Bragance spoke English very fuirly, though with a 
strong foreign accent; but when he expressed himself in French, 
Maggie was struck with the clearness and purity of his accent, and a 
certain commanding ring in his tones which conveyed an idea of rank 
and importance. She also observed with some amusement that he 
entered into the question of hiring a piano with much interest and 
gravity—recommending a certain dépdt where good instruments might 
be found on moderate terms, and ultimately guiding his companions to 
a dingy little room in a shabby little street leading from the main 
artery of St. Honoré, where pianos of all kinds were crammed, with 
wonderlul ingenuity as regards stowage. And Maggie’s sense of 
amusement was further gratified by the keenness with which the 
Count proceeded to bargain and stipulate in his high-bred tones with 
a snuffy old man in a dusky blouse and a stubbly chin, about the 
charge per month, the carriage to and fro Mrs. Berry’s apartment, 
the tuning, &c., with a keenness and vigour as though the greatest 
interest was involved in the compact. 

Then Mrs. Berry declared her only other pressing necessity was a 
supply of flowers. The all-accomplished Count conducted them to the 
right place, and bargained earnestly for a regular supply. . 

Mrs. Berry whispered, “ It won’t do to go hunting for cheap bonnets 
now,” in Maggie’s ear, and then graciously acceded to the Count’s 
suggestion that they should stroll up the Champs Elysées, and if not 
too chill, sit for a while and see the great world going for its drive in 
the Bois de Boulogne. And here too his knowledge seemed illimit- 
able. He knew something of everyone, and not a few occupants, male 
and female, of the gayest equipages bowed to him with more or less 
of familiarity. His remarks were shrewd and caustic; and although 
Maggie felt her vague dislike to him momentarily increase, she also 
felt that he was a man of education and no mean ability. Mrs. Berry 
was in a condition of pride and exultation not easy to be described. 
Here she was, well dressed, attended by a man too of such undoubted 
distinction, absolutely on the point of floating into the highest society 
—a coronet, as it were, within her grasp! No wonder that the 
ambitious relict of Samuel Berry, erst traveller and commission agent, 
swelled with gratified vanity, and under such animating influences 
looked almost handsome. 

“ How goes it, De Bragance?” said an unmistakably English voice, 
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not full or musical, yet not vulgar. ‘I missed you last night at the 
Baron’s, but I suppose you will be with Jones this evening ?” 

“ All right, mon cher,” returned the Count, smiling pleasantly ; and 
Maggie looking up, remarked the first speaker, a tall, stout, broad- 
shouldered young man, with light reddish hair, a full, heavy face, 
and the suspicion of a yellowish mustache. 

As she looked up she met his eyes. They were light blue, with a 
grave wondering expression, but honest eyes, and eagerly fixed upon 
herself. Catching her glance, he blushed vehemently and looked away. 
It was strange; though well dressed, and not without a certain air of 
importance, he reminded her of her kindly, loutish cousin John. These 
observations, however, had scarce time to flash across her physical and 
mental vision when the object of them nodded to the Count, and 
saying, “ This evening, then,” walked quickly away. Mrs. Berry was 
too much engrossed with the fine ladies and equipages before her, to 
notice the Count’s acquaintance ; and Maggie would not, even had she 
cared to know, make any inquiries on the subject. 

At length M. De Bragance suggested that it was cold—that Madame 
might possibly suffer—and in short politely told her to go home. 
True, he escorted her there, but being especially engaged could not 
indulge himself by accepting her invitation to enter; and so, with a 
bow of extreme elegance, he took himself away. 

Great was Mrs. Berry's sense of enjoyment in so marked a success. 
*“T declare,” she said, throwing herself into an easy chair, “I am both 
tired and hungry. Maggie, don’t you think we might get a petit plat 
from that restaurant round the corner? Run down like a good girl 
and speak to the concierge—he is always civil to you—get him to 
send his little boy. Stay; there’s a five-franc piece; bid him be sure 
and bring the change, and I'll give him two sous for himself.” 

The evening that ensued, and many others, were heavy for poor 
Maggie. For the widow, halting between two opinions, bestowed 
much of her uncertainty on her companion. Imprimis: Wasn't 
the Count charming ?—quite a man of fashion, and devoted to 
her (Mrs. B.) But secondly: Was he rich, as well as elegant 
and loving? ‘To which Maggie would reply that she granted the 
elegance, but doubted both the love and money. Then the widow 
would say, ‘‘ Law, my dear! you doubt every one’s affection because 
you have no one to make love to yourself. But I am afraid of the 
money. Still, one can’t find everything; and I’m sure my money 
would go a long way in France.” 

However, though poor and insignificant, Maggie had a good deal of 
influence on her rich friend. Her clear eommon sense, her honest 
regard for Mrs. Berry’s interest, and above all, her tender nursing 
when the widow had been so ill, all attached Mrs. Berry strongly 
to her, through the most accessible avenue to the human heart, 
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selfishness. Moreover, a certain quiet force of character told upon 
the slighter nature in contact with her. 

The Count’s attentions continued steady, though not assiduous; 
and February had melted into March without much change in the 
position of affairs. Maggie’s uneasiness on Mrs. Berry’s account was 
considerably lulled. She thought M. De Bragance did not intend to - 
propose for her, and she could not reason herself out of the dread and 
antagonism he had inspired. However, she had watched and assisted 
her friend through many “ engowemenis,” and trusted that, as in other 
cases, the widow’s instinctive love of gold would shield her from the 
miseries of an imprudent marriage. It was wearisome work to a 
girl like Maggie—who viewed love as one of the holiest and most 
sacred of life's mysteries—in short, in the true unpractical light in 
which youth ought to view it—to listen hour after hour to Mrs. Berry’s 
vulgarisms on such a subject, and argue with her round the perpetual 
circle, whether the Count loved her, or if his rank and standing would 
suffice with her money, or if it were better to wait for an Englishman 
of equal distinction. So, as the days increased in length and warmth, 
and the crowd in the Bois assumed gayer tints and larger proportions, 
Maggie rejoiced that her friend went out more and more with the 
Maclaggans, the Count’s sister, Baroness Von Garn, and sundry other 
acquaintances, chiefly British, of the easiest manners and most restless 
habits. So that she was left in peace to her books and work and 
piano; for with the prospect of Mrs. Berry’s possible marriage always 
in the future, Maggie was most eager to fit herself to be a teacher 
—anything—by which she might escape the horror of returning to 
the dominion of her aunt. Thus peacefully employed, she overlooked 
the chance of other influences gathering round the widow, in spite of 
her continued confidence in her protégée. 

When the piano for which the Count had bargained in so masterly 
a manner was brought to Mrs. Berry’s apartment, the concierge, a 
rugged Communistic little man, who in private practised the sartorial 
art but was always civil to Maggie, informed her that a musician of 
unrivalled ability lodged au cinquieme—“ un homme tres comme il 
aut, et d’un talent remarquable,’ but not successful, not known as he 
ought to be; why, monsieur le concierge could not tell—whereat he 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘Now, if madame or mademoiselle. wanted 
instruction here was an opportunity—supreme genius, vast experience, 
for a mere bagatelle. Hold! here was one of the worthy gentleman's 
cards.” 

To Maggie’s report of this communication did Mrs. Berry seriously 
incline. Monsieur Du Val was sent for, his terms were moderate, he was 
very accommodating as to hours, and an agreement was entered into 
upon the spot. He proved not unworthy the eulogiums of his patron 
the concierge, though rather too exacting and conscientious a master 
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to suit Mrs. Berry. But Maggie soon formed a friendship for this 
very simple and, as she found, desolate artist. He was a tall, gaunt, 
urey man, of sixty or more, with sunken jaws and a thin scattered 
grizzled beard, great dark eager eyes, which yet could sometimes look 
mournfully wistful, like those of a stray, weary, helpless child. He 
was an enthusiast and a dreamer, and yet could sometimes utter 
marvels of worldly wisdom in the most epigrammatic French. An 
eager politician, he had, he hinted, suffered for his faith ; and Maggie 
was never tired of listening to his expositions on this subject. But 
poor M. Du Val was far from being always amiable. He suffered 
wuch from rheumatism, and occasionally appeared with a large green 
shade, for he was subject to inflamed eyes, under which condition, a 
music lesson was no trifling matter. 

Nevertheless, Maggie’s heart warmed to him—she was ever ready 
to do him any little service, and the poor musician in return lavished 
all his care and skill upon her, and for her sake on that “drdle 
de femme,” whose relationship to Maggie he never could quite under- 
stand. So earnest were his instructions that Mrs. Berry managed to 
sing a duet with her “ young friend” without excruciating all ears, and 
Maggie made tolerable progress in playing. 

The widow’s Wednesday evening receptions were, she considered, 
a great success. Thither came the chief of the Maclaggans, with his 
wife and daughter ; thither also came the Count and sundry of his 
friends—English, French, and Polish, slangy or silent, debonair, 
and musically replete with chansons and romans, according to 
their nationality, the latter playing frantic mazourkas, and all 
playing cards. The German baroness also came, and sometimes 
brought other baronesses and Mr. De Courcy Jones, reputed a mil- 
lionaire, and insanely conceited. Maggie disliked the Count more 
and more, but his friends were amusing. All were civilly undemon- 
strative towards herself except the jolly red-faced Highlander, who 
was kindly and jovial, and bestowed a little extra attention upon 
her, and one of the Count’s friends—a Monsieur Grenier, an artist, a 
feuilletoniste, a general genius, with a haggard face, wild hair, and 
audacious eyes, who tried to show her more than a little attention, to 
her great disgust. 

Time slipped rapidly and not unpleasantly away, when one evening 
Mrs. Berry returned from a drive in the Bois de Boulogne, with Mrs. 
Maclaggan, in a considerable state of excitement. 

“Who do you think the Count is going to bring here to-night, 
Maggie ?” 

“T am sure I can’t think.” 

“Lord Torchester! What do you think of that? An English 
nobleman of large fortune and high rank, who has asked for an introduc- 
tion here. Now, there is no knowing but he may take a fancy to me, 
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and though I am sure the Count is just the nicest creature, it would be 
grand to be an English countess or viscountess, 1 don’t know which.” 

“Tt depends a good deal on what this lord is or has,” said Maggie, 
laughing ; “ but we shall see.” 


Cuaptrer VII. 


Mrs. Berry took no small pains to set forth her petit appartement, 
though the time was short. Mageie and the servant whom the 
widow had added to her establishment, were despatched with carte 
blanche to the nearest florist’s, and came back laden with a fragrant 
burden, which afforded Maggie genuine pleasure to arrange. Then 
Mrs. Berry inquired especially what Maggie intended to wear, and 
went deeply into the question of her own toilet. Maggie, whose 
notions of a nobleman were very undefined, laughed heartily at the 
idea of all this preparation for a stranger they probably would never 
see again. 

“Lord Torchester ought to be highly flattered ;” she said; “but I 
assure you I am very reluctant to bring out my new white muslin 
and blue ribbons for so small an occasion. Its first freshness will be 
gone, and for what?” 

“You're a silly, my dear,” retorted the widow. ‘I consider this 
an occasion when we all must put our best foot foremost.” 

The Maclaggans and the Baroness had already arrived and par- 
taken of tea, which Mrs. Berry insisted on having served English 
fashion in her salle & manger, with Maggie to preside, and Rosalie the 
bonne to hand round a variety of cakes. Mrs. Berry had begun to look 
anxiously at the door, fearing lest any dire mischance should deprive 
her of her expected guest, when Rosalie threw it open, and M. De 
Bragance entered, closely followed by a tall high-shouldered, heavy 
looking young man, with light hair and eyes and a reddish face. 
Maggie thought his looks familiar to her, and then remembered that 
he had spoken to the Count, on the memorable occasion of their 
having sat together looking at “the world,” in the Champs Elysées. 

He was well dressed, and wore blue enamel and diamond shirt studs 
and waistcoat buttons, and a large signet ring, and was altogether got 
up in a strain of the highest fashion. Nevertheless, an indescribable 
air of bulky awkwardness seemed to oppress him, and reminded Maggie 
irresistibly, of kindly loutish cousin John, with his patched knees, big 
hands, and jacket sleeves a world too short for his strong arms. 

“Madame,” said M. De Bragance in his elegant way, “let me 
present my young friend Lord Torchester, who has been ambitious 
for some time of an introduction to you.” 

“T am sure, I am truly glad to see his lordship,” said Mrs. Berry, 
all in a flutter, “and so much obliged to him for coming.” 
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Maggie thought she noticed a bitter contemptuous smile flit over 
the Count’s face as Mrs. Berry spoke. The young peer bowed, 
coloured, stepped back, and trod on the Baroness’s foot, then started 
aside with a flushed, almost agonised look, that moved Maggie both to 
laughter and pity. 

“Tt is very warm this evening,” observed Lord Torchester, with 
much originality. 

“Yes, it is very warm,” replied, his fair hostess, as if impressed 
with the importance of a newly-discovered truth. “ Will your lordshi)» 
take a cup of tea?” 

“Yes, thank you.” He would have accepted a “cup of cold pison,’ 
to get away from the Baroness, who yet smiled genially upon him. 

“Here Maggie,” cried Mrs. Berry, leading the way to the tea-table, 
“ give Lord Torchester a cup of tea.” 

“Sorry to give you the trouble,” said the young man, in a hoarse 
and rather unmanageable voice. 

“Take a chair, my lord,” said Mrs. Berry who could not pronounce 
the mellifluous monosyllable often enough, and proceeded to draw oue 
forward—a degree of attention embarrassing to the young peer, who 
hastened to her assistance so eagerly that he nearly upset the heavy 
chaise a Louis Quatorze. 

“Will madame be so good as to hear a new composition of our 
friend Kockanowska?” said the Count, as Lord Torchester succeeded in 
placing himself at the table near Maggie. 

“Oh yes, certainly, but Lord Torchester wants some tea.” 

‘Mademoiselle can administer that mild refreshment,” said the 
Count, with a nearly suppressed sneer, of which both Maggie and Lord 
Torchester were conscious. 

“Frenchmen don’t care for tea,” he said, as an opening address to 
the fair tea-maker, as the Count led Mrs. Berry to the salon and left 
him in peace. 

“T don’t think they do; and M. De Bragance does not think any- 
thing worth having that he does not like himself,” returned Maggie, 
feeling unusually at home with the big boyish looking young nobleman, 
who, with his shyness and awkwardness, his broad plain honest face and 
large bony hands, reminded her so much of cousin John, that she 
unconsciously spoke to him with a kindly tone and a pleasant friendly 
smile, so sincere in its expression of goodwill, and so free from the 
smallest tinge of adulation, that it struck home to the young man’s 
better feelings. He laughed good-humouredly. 

“That's just like De Bragance, but,” with a sudden change of tone, 
“he’s an uncommon clever fellow, I can tell you; there is nothing he 
can’t do. Ride!—I never thought a Frenchman could ride like him! 
—and plays every game that ever was heard of!” 

“What a wonderful creature !” said Maggie, with ironical admiration. 
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“Oh! you are chaffing,” cried Lord Torchester, colouring but 
smiling still, so completely had Maggie’s manner disarmed his habitual 
shy distrust. “ But heis a clever, pleasant fellow—only ” 

“What?” asked Maggie, as he paused. 

“ Well, I can’t quite make him out; can you?” 

“T do not intend to try, but I think I could.” 

“Could you?” said the Earl, wondering and slightly incredulous. 
Maggie gave him a little confident nod and smile—which, though 
bright and pretty, seemed in some way or other to silence Lord 
Torchester ; for though he looked intently at her for a moment he did 
not speak again till she asked if he would have any more tea. Some- 
what to her surprise he accepted her offer, and though he looked 
painfully hot, proceeded to sip the scalding beverage. 

“ Do you like riding?” he asked abruptly, after a pause. 

“T cannot say—I have never tried, but I should like to try very 
much.” 

“ Never mounted a horse ?” asked the Earl, in great surprise. “Oh! 
it's the best fun possible. I have a couple of horses here—one is 
quite quiet and steady—the very thing for a lady. I wish you would 
try him one day in the Bois. I could teach you. Do try, Miss— 
ee 

“Grey” supplied Maggie. “I wonder what Mrs. Berry would say 
to such a project,” she continued, laughing, startled at the familiarity 
of the suggestion, yet finding it impossible to resent the boyish frank- 
ness with which it was spoken. 

“Oh! she would let you. But need you mind her? Is she your 
aunt? or” He was speaking quite eagerly, when the Polish 
Count appeared with Miss Maclaggan on his arm. 

“T am come to beg a cup of tea, Miss Grey,” she said, in her best 
manner, “if you and Lord Torchester don’t want it all to yourselves.” 

“Oh we can spare you a little,” returned Maggie, gaily. 

“You should have heard M. Kockanowska’s ‘Last Pensée’ my 
lord,” continued Miss Maclaggan ; “it was really most original, and 
full of startling harmonies; why did you not come ?” 

“I don’t care much for music,” said Lord Torchester, in a discon- 
tented tone. “ What’s-his-name, Jones, sings some funny songs; I 
like them and Scotch songs, but I don’t care for the piano.” 

“Mrs. Berry I think, wants you, to play her accompaniment, Miss 
Grey,” resumed Miss Maclaggan. 

“Does she? Then I must leave you to pour out your own tea,” 
said Maggie, rising. 

The rest of the evening passed much as usual. Lord Torchester 
played piquette with the Baroness; there was more music—Maggie 
sang with Mrs. Berry, and was a little annoyed by the perseverance 
with which Lord Torchester pressed her to sing alone. Then there 
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was some talk of a party to see the waters play at Versailles; but 
at last all were gone, Lord Torchester having staid till the very last. 
* * * * * * * 


Mrs. Berry, though considerably elated at having a guest of Lord 
Torchester’s rank, did not appear so satisfied as Maggie expected. 
“ His lordship is very nice, and all that, but he is quite a boy, not to 
be compared to the Count; and do you know, I met him yesterday in 
the Tuileries Gardens, and he was near passing me. I wonder if he 
will come next Wednesday ?” 

“JT don’t imagine he will,” said Maggie. “There can be very little 
to amuse him here; he can play cards and gamble with M. de 
Bragance better elsewhere ; and I do not think that he cares for 
music or conversation. Yet, I wish he would come—he is s0 like 
poor cousin John. 

“ Like your cousin, the chemist’s son!” almost screamed Mrs. Berry. 
«Well Maggie! you are the queerest girl !—and go ill-natured about 
the Count! One would think he was a cheat or some such thing ; and 
all because he likes me better than you. Don’t be so horrid jealous. 
You can’t expect to be noticed like me. You haven’t my figure, or 
fortune, or anything !—not but that you're a nice genteel-lovking girl, 
Tm sure.” 

“My dear Mrs. Berry,” returned Maggie, taking the widow's hand 
kindly, with a sweet amused smile, “I do not compare myself with 
you in any way; but I am too grateful not to be anxious for you; 
and indeed I do not like the Count De Bragance; he may be very 
well-bred and handsome, and fond of you at present, but if you marry 
him I am certain he will spend all your money and make you 
wretched. Do, dear Mrs. Berry, promise to have nothing to do with 
him till you consult Mr. Dunsford and find out all about him.” 

Mrs. Berry seemed struck by Maggie’s words and earnest manner. 
She remained silent for a few moments, and then, another train of 
thought sweeping through her rather rambling brain, she exclaimed 
coquettishly, “How do you know the Count wants to marry me? I 
am not at all sure about it.” 

“Tam though,” returned Maggie, shaking her head with a pretty 
air of solemnity, “and I am also sure that he has no money of his 
own and wants yours.” 

This was an unfortunate speech, and turned the widow's amour 
propre against her young adviser’s counsel. 

“Upon my word, Miss Margaret, considering that you have seen 
nothing—nothing except what I have shown you—you are very 
ready to set up your judgment and give your opinion! I suppose T 
am neither so old or 80 ugly but that a man might care for me, with 
or without money.” 


“Tam sure many might care for you very much,” said Maggie, 
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warmly, “but M. de Bragance is not one of them; he cares for 
nothing but himself. Do forgive me if I offend, but feeling as I do 
about that man it would be wicked of me not to speak out.” 

“ He is too nice and pleasant to quarrel with,” said Mrs. Berry, as 
if to herself. 

“You need not quarrel with him, but don’t—pray don’t—marry 
him!” returned Maggie, imploringly. 

“Oh! I don’t want to marry any one,” cried Mrs. Berry pettishly. 
“ And now I'm going to a sale with Madame von Garn, where I think I 
shall pick up some lace—real point d’Alencon—a bargain. So I 
shan’t be back till dinner time, and perhaps not then. You needn’t 
wait—there’s some potage and cheese, and I know you'll not mind 
making out. If I come back I'll bring a pdté or something with me. 
So good-bye, Miss Wisdom.” 

Maggie sat still where the widow left her, thinking more deeply of 
realities than she usually did. For her dislike and distrust of M. De 
Bragance she neither could nor attempted to account, but relied 
implicitly on the instinct which told he was bad ; and now, although 
Mrs. Berry was no longer the woman of fashion and importance she 
once appeared to Maggie’s unsophisticated eyes, she was sincerely 
grateful to her. But the widow's faults and follies were now visible 
enough to her young protégée, and so Maggie sat and pondered over 
all things by the light of what worldly wisdom she had gathered from 
the various novels in which she had largely indulged. 

Yes, she fancied she could read it all. Something indescribable in 
the style of the card-playing convinced her that the accomplished 
Count and his associates were chevaliers d’industrie, that the widow 
would be a victim to one or other of them; and then not unnaturally 
the question arose, What would become of herself ? 

While endeavouring to solve this difficult problem, Rosalie entered 
and said, with some surprise, “A letter for mademoiselle.” 

A letter was a wonderful event for Maggie, but seeing it was 
directed in the uncertain spidery writing of her Cousin Bell, she was 
not eager to open it. As, however, she found nothing very attractive 
in the contemplation of her own prospects she proceeded to examine 
its contents. 

It contained but a few lines from her cousin, saying that all was 
well with them, and enclosing another letter directed to “ Miss 
M. Grey, care of Mr. John Grey, chemist,” &c., in a hand she did 
not quite recognise. It was a foreign letter, directed in a clerkly 
hand, and after looking at it for a minute or two, as people will do, in 
the vain hope of divining what they need only open the letter to 
ascertain, she glanced at the signature, and to her great delight read 
the name of John Grey. 

It was dated nearly four months back, and though brief, considering 
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the distance it had come, gave a tolerably full account of his adven- 
tures. He had been successful in his search for gold and precious 
stones with the wild exploring party he had joined, though the 
existence of such valuables in the neighbourhood of Cape Colony was 
not then dreamed of by the mass. On his return he had found 
himself master of sufficient funds to set up in business on his own 
account, taking as a junior partner his original friend, who had helped 
him in his start, but whose firm had failed just after John had left 
Cape Town. “If, as I hope I shall, I succeed in scraping some tin 
together,” he continued, “I shall want a wife to help me to take care 
of it, and 1 might go further and fare worse than with my sweet little 
cousin. I suppose you are quite a woman by this time, but I forget 
how old you are—old enough to keep your own with the missus, I 
hope. You always had a spirit of your own. Anyhow, keep up your 
heart, stick to your rights, and do not forget your affectionate cousin, 
John Grey.” 

Maggie smiled as she read, not unpleased, yet slightly disdainful ; 
for the image of John, whom she dearly loved, was impressed upon 
her memory as the very type of awkward strength, with a wild red 
head and a squeaky voice. Alas! in the wide world this was the 
only creature that seemed to love her or think about her ; and he was 
so far away, and perhaps scarce in earnest in what he wrote. Never- 
theless, this letter seemed a kind of guarantee that it was possible she 
might draw forth that affection which is the crown of woman’s life. 
So Maggie fell into a natural day dream of love and marriage. She 
had no ambitions, poor child; only a little bit of fastidiousness, born 
partly of innate refinement, and partly caught from passing glimpses 
of picture galleries and cavaliers of gallant bearing at the various 
German spas through which she had wandered. 

Maggie's ideal, however, was very vague, simple, and girlish: a 
hero artist husband, in a black velvet painting coat, who would adore 
her, and yet require to be soothed and borne with in his divine 
impatience of destiny and the general degradation of life, while she— 
the prudent home-genius—would perform miracles of management, 
until some potentate would recognise the obscure genius, and fame and 
fortune come pouring into their lap. 

Rousing herself from her reverie with a laugh at her own folly, 
Maggie turned again to her letter. It was evident Cousin John had 
never received the one she had written to him from Dover, and now, 
as she was seldom so free, she would sit down and answer this at 
once. Knowing that ink was unsafe in the sacred saloon, Maggie 
spread her modest appliances for writing in the salle a manger, and 
was scribbling away with a rapid pen and a full heart, when Rosalie 
again entered, this time with a card. 

“ Un jeune monsieur désire parler avec mademoiselle.” 
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Maggie looked at the card. “The Earl of Torchester! How pro- 
voking! I suppose he has some message for Mrs. Berry,” and 
without a glance at the mirror Maggie went quickly into the saloon, 
where she found the young man standing very uncomfortably in the 
middle of the room. ‘ Mrs. Berry is out,” said Maggie, after the first 
salutations, “and will not return till late.” 

“TI do not want Mrs. Berry,” said the Earl abruptly, looking with 
shy pleasure at Maggie, who, though in the simplest of blue muslin 
morning dresses, showing her white neck and arms through its clear 
folds, was a very pleasant object—her soft brown hair a little rough- 
ened by resting her head on her hand during her frequent lapses into 
dreamland while she wrote, and the look of happiness called up by her 
cousin's letter still lighting her eyes and dimpling round her lips. 

“T don’t want her,” repeated the Earl. 

“Then what do you want?” said Maggie, smiling, too content to 
be ceremonious. 


“Qh, nothing, only when will you come and ride as we were 
arranging ?” 

“As we were arranging?” repeated Maggie, laughing outright. 
“T do not think we arranged anything, and I do not think anything of 
the kind can be arranged.” 

“Why not?” asked Lord Torchester, placing himself near her. 
“There is no reason why you should not ride with me. Why should 
Mrs. What-do-you-call-her refuse or object ?” 

“Perhaps she would not. Still, you know, I could not—I don’t 
know how to ride. 

“T could teach you; and it would be such fun!” 

“But I have no habit, or hat, or whip.” : 

“You could get them easily ina day. My tailor makes habits.” 

“ And then, are we to ride all alone together? That would not be 
comme tl faut, my lord.” 

“T know that; but De Bragance, or Jones, or Miss Mac something, 
would come,” insisted the Earl eagerly ; “or your aunt herself— 
she’s quite young enough and light enough to ride.” 

“Well, you may ask her; but I epee it won’t do. And she is 
not my aunt.” 


“Well, what relation is she? Why are you with her? You are 
not a bit like her.” 

“T live with her as her companion, and keep her accounts, and help 
her in any way I can; but we are no relations. I do not think she 
considers me grand enough for a relation.” | 

“Doesn't she?” cried the Earl, with unfeigned astonishment. 
“Why ? But,” interrupting himself, as if suddenly perceiving that his 
curiosity was indiscreet, “ would you not like to ride with me yourself ?” 


“Yes, indeed I should; but not here—away in the country—away 
from all these people.” 
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“Ah, yes! I wish we were away from them all,” said Lord 
Torchester earnestly, with a sigh and a quick but tender glance; 
and then he stopped abruptly and coloured to the roots of his hair. 

“Perhaps you might find a desolate island somewhere to let, if 
you inquired,” replied Maggie, with a sweet frank laugh that quite 
neutralised any sting of sarcasm there might have lurked in her speech. 

“T say, don’t you chaff a fellow so awfully,” said the Earl good- 
humouredly. “ Why, you are as bad to chaff as my cousin Margaret.” 

“ Have you a cousin Margaret? That is my name.” 

“Ts it? Ah, I like Margaret.” 

“Which?” asked Maggie fearlessly—looking on the Earl as a 
mere boy, immeasurably her junior (though, despite his immature 
appearance, he was really a year older), and amused by his ill- 
concealed admiration—while she fretted notwithstanding at the 
interruption to her delightful occupation of writing to cousin John. 
So, while Lord Torchester struggled to find some suitable and 
expressive phrase in which to reply, Maggie continued : “I am sure you 
will excuse me if I tell you that I want very much to finish a letter 
to a very dear friend, now that Mrs. Berry is out; and I so seldom 
have any time to myself. Pray don’t think me rude or unkind.” 

“No, no. But, Miss Grey, can’t I stay till you’ve finished? I'l} 
not disturb you,” said Lord Torchester imploringly ; for being in 
truth a very spoilt child of fortune, he had no idea of giving up a 
pleasure to suit another's convenience; and Maggie’s simple girlish 
manner put him delightfully at his ease. 

“Oh, yes, if you care to stay; but it will be so stupid for you. 
There is no paper. Can you read French?” 

“Pretty well.” 

“There are plenty of books, then,” said Maggie, pointing to the 
table, “ but I shall be some time.” 

*‘T don’t mind. Look here, Miss Grey—are you writing in the 
other room? Can’t I take my book there?” 

“Tt is pleasanter here,” said Maggie, beginning to feel a little 
worried by his perseverance. 

“ No, it isn’t—do let me come.” 

“Tam not sure it is quite right; but come.” So saying, she led 
the way to the salle @ manger. The Earl, snatching up a yellow 
volume at random from the table, followed close on her heels and 
when she sat down to her letter placed himself exactly opposite. 

But the pleasure of the occupation was over. Fancy and thought 
would not flow while Maggie felt the young man’s eyes were fixed 
upon her. So after scribbling on for a short time she found herself 
writing so incoherently that she put down her pen as if she had 
finished, and looked up slightly flushed with the consciousness of 
having been watched. 

“ By Jove! how fast you write!” exclaimed Lord Torchester, who 
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had greatly enjoyed lounging at his ease with the unrestricted 
privilege of staring to his heart’s content. “Now, there is nothing 
I hate like writing. I am an hour over two or three lines.” 

“Are you?” said Maggie, with a sunny, honest smile at this 
candid confession. ‘You had better employ me for a secretary. 
Mrs. Berry will give me an excellent character.” 

“TI wish you were my secretary!” exclaimed Lord Torchester 
eagerly, and then coloured crimson. 

“ Remember, I expect enormous pay,” continued Maggie as she put 
away her writing things; “half a guinea an hour, at least.” 

“ How you chaff!” said the young peer admiringly. 

“ How shall I get rid of him?” thought Maggie. 

“ Suppose you write a letter for me, now,” said Lord Torchester, as 
if he had divined her thought and was determined to defeat it. “TI 
ought to write to my mother; and somehow or other I find it so hard 
to manage.” 

“ What !” cried Maggie, in undisguised astonishment, “ hard to write 
to your own mother? Is she not kind and fond of you ?” 

“Yes; I suppose no one in the world cares so much for me; but 
somehow or other I never know what to say to her, she is so good.” 
“Can you not describe your friends?—M. De Bragance, for 

instance,” returned Maggie, with playful malice—then changing her 
tone and train of thought—‘‘If I had a mother, how delighted I 
should be to write to her everything, anything !” 

“ But you hayn’t, I suppose ?” said Lord Torchester, not unsympa- 
thetically. 

“No,” said Maggie, her kindly honest eyes filling with unshed 
tears “I have lost my beautiful darling mother, and no one else will 
ever love me like her.” 

“T don’t know. A husband might,” suggested the Earl. 

“Possibly, but by no means probably,” cried Maggie. ‘“ And now, 
suppose I were to say I really must leave you? Would you think me 
very rude, and be vexed ?” 

“ Of course I shan’t; but why must you go? It is so quiet and 
pleasant here. Must you go ?” 

“Yes; I have something to do for Mrs. Berry.” 

“Can’t I go with you?” persisted the young man, thinking the 
something was some out-door errand. 

“ Hardly,” said Maggie, laughing ; “ the important business which 
calls me away is to put some white lace on a black velvet bodice for 
Mrs. Berry before six o'clock.” 

“No! have you though ?” cried the Earl, opening his eyes still wider ; 
“T thought women in shops did all that sort of thing.” 

“ And a good many women out of them too,” said Maggie, feeling 
very anxious to get rid of him—“so I must bid you good-bye, you 
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see. Have you no message for Mrs. Berry ?” she added with instinc- 
tive precaution. 


“ No—yes, tell her I want you both to ride with me, and not to 
forget the Versailles party.” 

“Very well,” returned Maggie. 

Lord Torchester shook hands with her loosely, and departed. 


Cuarter VIII. 


Tue day of the Versailles fete was splendidly fine, and Mrs. Berry . 
in radiant spirits. 

She had been to a soirée the evening before with Mrs. Maclaggan, 
where she had been much flattered by the attentions of M. De Bragance, 
displayed too before her former friends and rivals—Lady and Miss 
Salter, who had unexpectedly re-appeared. They usually made 
periodical visits to Paris, and finding Mrs. Berry accepted in what 
they considered brilliant society, they were quite empressé in their 
expressions of pleasure at the meeting, and made themselves so 
agreeable, that Mrs. Berry patronisingly asked Miss Salter to accom- 
pany her on the following day to the féte, particularly as the Earl of 
Torchester, “ Such a nice young fellow,” as Mrs. Berry observed with 
a thrilling assumption of familiarity, was to be of the party. The 
invitation was eagerly accepted, and occasioned Mrs. Berry to 
announce a change in her intentions, and the motives thereof, with 
her usual candour, to Maggie. 

“ Now, what do you think of that?” she concluded, after a vivid 
description of what “she said,” and “ he said,” and how Miss Salter 
looked, and how devoted the Count was. 

‘‘ T suppose you were very much amused,” replied Maggie. “ Lord 
Torchester was not there.” 

“No! he doesn’t care for society; you know, between ourselves, 
he isn’t to be compared to the Count; he is not half so like a real 
nobleman.” 

“He is quite different, at all events; but he was here this evening 
and left this bouquet,’ presenting a splendid one. 

“ What, for me ?—gracious goodness !” cried the widow. 

“ Well, I suppose so; but really he was so confused and stupid 
about it I hardly know.” 

“ At any rate it was not for you, and it must be for me,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Berry, never for a moment counting Maggie in the category of 
girls who could have bouquets presented to them. 

“ Very likely,” said Maggie smiling. “Tllask him to-morrow.” 

*‘T declare to goodness, Maggie,” cried Mrs. Berry, reprovingly, 
you no more mind what you say to his lordship than if he was quite 
a common person.” 
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*‘ Well, and so he is, very common,” returned Maggie, on purpose 
to horrify her patroness. 

“Tf ever a girl was spoilt you are, Maggie, and you havn't a grain 
of sense in some ways. However that’s neither here nor there. About 
to-morrow—the Salters were so civil and all that, I thought I 
ought to ask Selina to come with me to-morrow; but of course I 
can’t pay for two besides myself, so you'll not mind staying at 
home, Maggie. You see, Selina is Lady Salter’s daughter ; and very 
fashionable looking, and all that (you can’t think how well dressed she 
was to-night) ; and it will perhaps be better she should come with me.” 

“No doubt,” exclaimed Maggie, without a shade of bitterness ; 
“but I am so sorry to miss seeing the grand féte,” and tears of disap- 
pointment rose to her eyes. 

“Well, I am sorry too, but it can’t be helped. I'll take you some- 
where else instead—see if I don’t. And now we must go to bed.” 

To bed accordingly they retired, and though it may detract some- 
what from Maggie’s heroine-like dignity, it ‘aust be admitted that 
she cried a little before dropping to sleep, both at the disappointment 
and the sense of her own insignificance. But then she now knew and 
estimated Mrs. Berry so thoroughly that the mortification was but 
slight. “She likes me twice as well as Miss Salter,” she reflected ; 
“she likes me as well as she can like any one, and by-and-by, if I 
deserve it, I shall find some one to love me as well as I could love, and 
that will be a great deal.” 

The morning was bright and fresh, and Mrs. Berry, clad in mauve 
silk and white lace, with malachite ornaments—picked up, let us 
whisper, in the Palais Royale, and “ dirt cheap’—looked (she thought) 
nearly as bright, with tle help of a soupcon. 

Maggie saw her start with some regret, for which the widow little 
cared, as she drove off to the rendezvous, which was the railway ter- 
minus in the Rue St. Lazare, calling en route for the elegant Selina. 

Mr., Mrs., and Miss Maclaggan were there before her, and also 
Mr. de Courcy Jones ; and the necessary introductions had scarcely 
been made when Madame yon Garn and Monsieur Grenier, her atten- 
dant in ordinary, drove up en fiacre, as Mrs. Berry observed exult- 
ingly, while she had arrived en remise. The station was crowded 
to excess, all the world being en route for the fete, and sufficient delay 
ensued before M. De Bragance and Lord Torchester made their appear- 
ance to make the widow's heart beat a little, lest the bright particular 
stars of the party should be lost in the crowd. 

“What has become of the Count and Lord Torchester?” asked 
“The Maclaggan,” who was got up in a wonderfully fresh and 
sporting style, and, but for his red nose, would have been a handsome 
man, quite debonair, in a green cut-away coat, drab trousers, a white 
waistcoat, and a rose in his button-hole. 
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“ Can’t think,” replied De Courcy Jones. “ I hope Torchester will 
turn up, for he was to give us a grand spread, and though I believe 
it is all ordered, we could hardly walk in and devour it without the 
host.” 

“My brother will not fail us, at all events,” said the Baroness 
emphatically. “The attraction for him is too strong.” 

Mrs. Berry looked conscious and simpered. Glancing round the 
party her heart swelled with pride and pleasure to observe, first, its 
distinguished and féte-like aspect, the gay costumes of lace and 
muslins, and bright silks, gorgeous parasols, and delicate pale gloves ; 
secondly, that her own toilet was quite unapproached. Still, there 
were a few agonizing moments, and then the tall figure of Lord Tor- 
chester was seen slowly forcing his way through the crowd, followed 
by De Bragance and the musical Pole. 

* Mille pardons,” whispered De Bragance ; “it was all the fault of 
that lazy mélord. He was one hour and a quarter over his toilet.” 

Mrs. Berry smiled most graciously. “I am sure I do not know 
whatever we should have done without you.” 

“ Now then,” cried Mr. Maclaggan, “there is no time to lose—we 
have missed one train already—who'll take the tickets ?” 

“Oh! I have brought my fellow, Antoine,” said Lord Torchester, 
in his slow tones; “he'll do all that, and save a monstrous lot of 
trouble. How do ye do, Miss Maclaggan? How do ye do, Mrs. 
Berry ? Eh! where is Miss Grey ?—what’s become of Miss Grey ?” 

“Qh! she has a slight cold, and staid at home. My young friend, 
Miss Salter here,” with a wave of her hand, “was kind enough to 
come in her place.” 

The young Earl was too much stupefied by this sudden disappoint- 
ment even to raise his hat. He stood a moment with a fixed stare 
and drooping face, while Mrs. Berry went on, “Iam sure, my lord, 
I don’t know how to thank you for these beautiful flowers.” 

“Qh! ah!—the flowers,” said Lord Torchester, glancing at them ; 
and then, lighting up with a look of sullen indignation, turning to 
his valet, a supple, keen-looking Italian, a professed travelling servant, 
he drew him aside, and gave him a few energetic directions. 
“ De Bragance,” he called aloud as the man left him, “here! Sorry I 
can’t go down with you—I—I must write some letters; but I will 
probably join you later. You must take all these people to dine at 
the Hotel du Reservoir. Antoine has orders about everything, and 
you must act for me.” 

“ Parblew!” cried the Count, who by no means admired this 
originality on the part of the young man he wished to keep in leading 
strings. “ This will hardly do. What is your motive? Where” 

“What’s that to you, mon cher?” interrupted Lord Torchester 
sulkily, and in a tone that showed that he would not bear inter- 
ference. 
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“T say, Mrs. Berry, madame, Mrs. Maclaggan, I’m very sorry that 
I am obliged to go back. Business of some importance—can’t be 
helped—hope to meet you at dinner,” and not waiting for a reply he 
walked quickly away. 

“Gracious goodness!” cried Mrs. Berry, “ what has happened, 
Count? I have not offended his lordship, have 1? Won't he come?” 

“ Madame, I cannot account for the bizzarreries of your compatriot ; 
let me hope that Lord Torchester’s absence will not destroy your 
enjoyment.” 

“Law, Count, I am afraid you are horridly jealous! I’m sure I 
don’t mind, only it’s a disappointment to the other ladies.” This was 
proudly disclaimed, though probably true. 

“Here is Antoine with the tickets,” said M.de Bragance impa- 
tiently, “and we must hope to see our illustrious friend at dinner. 
Allons, mes amis, allons !” 

When Mrs. Berry drove away, Maggie felt not a little desolate. 
She sat down to the piano, and played dreamily waltzes and airs 
which she knew by ear, thinking all the while in an indefinite 
manner, what should she do all the long day that was before her, and 
what should she do also all the long life that was before her? Mrs. 
Berry would certainly marry some one, if not the Count, and then her 
present occupation would be over. However, she now knew a good 
deal of French and German, and a little of music; so she might offer 
herself as a governess. It would be much better to have a definite 
position, however humble—but she did not know enough, not half 
enough. She would go that moment and write a French exercise, 
and try to do the same every day. She rose quickly, full of the idea, 
and turning, almost knocked against Lord Torchester. 

“Why ! what is the matter? anything wrong?” she exclaimed, her 
first idea being that some terrible accident had taken place and Mrs. 
Berry had sent for her. 

“No, nothing—all’s right,” said Lord Torchester. “But how's 
your cold? and why did you give away my flowers? Are you really 
too unwell to go to the féte?” 

“T never was better,” cried Maggie. 

“T thought so!” said the Earl. “I have come back for you. I 
have a carriage at the door. We'll catch the ten o'clock train and be 
> time for everything. So make haste, put on your bonnet and 
things.” 

“And you have come back forme?” said Maggie, colouring with 
pleasure. “How kind of you! I will get ready as quick as I can ; but 
I must change my dress, so you will not mind waiting ten minutes ?” 

“T'll wait as long as ever you like,” cried Lord Torchester, over- 
joyed at her ready assent, as he had anticipated some difficulties on 
the score of propriety. But no such objections entered Maggie's 
head, the Earl’s simple statement that he had “come back for her,” 
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conveying to her mind the impression that (probably owing to some 
good-natured suggestion of his own) Mrs. Berry had sent him for 
her—Maggie’s general ideas of abstract propriety being very in- 
definite. 

“Thank you; you are really very good ;” and she flew out of the 
room. Hastily gathering her things together she absolutely carried 
them into the sacred apartment of Mrs. Berry, where there was more 
room and a larger glass, securing en passant the good offices of 

‘osalie, with whom she was a prime favourite. 

“ Mon dieu, mademoiselle! how content Iam that you go to the 
fete. But take care—you go alone with this young gentleman ? ” 

“Only to join Mrs. Berry,” cried Maggie in all sincerity ; “and as 
to the young gentleman, he is a mere boy.” 

“ Ces garcons-la sont bien dangereux,” replied Rosalie with a solemn 
shake of the head. 

“ Soyex tranquil,” said Maggie, with a gay sweet laugh. “ Point de 
danger, ma bonne amie.” 

“There now! Lord Torchester—I have not been long ?” 

“Long? no! by Jove! Why, you are quicker than my mother, and 
I thought no woman dressed as quick as she does. How nice you look!” 
with hearty admiration. 

“Dol? I am very glad; "you will not be ashamed of me—one 
moment and I shall be quite ready;” So saying, Maggie quickly locked 
one or two drawers and placed the keys in a cabinet, and hung the 
key of that by a ribbon round her neck. 

“Come along then,” said the Earl, leading the way down. 


“Tam afraid I must ask you to stop at a glove shop; I cannot do 
without a new pair.” 


“ By all means. Stop at — Rue de la Paix.” 

“Oh that is a ruination shop! Shall we not pass near some of 
the passages ? ” 

“Those passage places are mere rubbish. No, no; come tomy man. 
T'll choose them,” cried the young peer, excited into unusual animation 
by the extraordinary success of his own unwonted decision and origin- 
ality, the pleasure he had evidently given, and the brightness of 
his companion. For his lordship was quite right; Maggie did look 
very nice. She had put on the famous and carefully-preserved white 
muslin with the blue ribbons, and a fascinating little white lace bonnet 
of her own contrivance, with bouquets of forget-me-nots, resting on 
her soft brown hair; the light of sudden unlooked-for joy flushing her 
smooth young cheek and deepening the colour of her frank grey eyes. 

There was not a happier pair in Paris at that moment, for their 
happiness was so childlike in its innocent freedom from all deeper 
thought or passion. 


“Here's the place,” cried Lord Torchester, opening the door. 
‘* What’s your number ?” 
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“ Six and a half.” 

“ All right,” and he dashed into the shop. 

“TI trust and hope he will not bring me a pink pair,” thought 
Maggie. “And what an awful price he will pay!” 

“Now then,” said he, returning after a few minutes’ absence, “I 
wasn’t sure about the colour, so you can choose from these,” opening a 
packet of a dozen pairs, and placing them on her lap. To the coach- 
man: “To the embarcadere, quick.” 

“Oh! Lord Torchester, but the gloves! Here is a beautiful straw- 
coloured pair, won’t you return the others ? ” 

“No, of course not—they are all your size.” 

“ But, indeed, indeed, I would rather not,” urged poor Maggie. 

“Nonsense; they are not worth talking about. Ill put them in 
my pocket for you till we come back.” 

Every step of the delightful route was full of enchantment to the 
young Earl—now tasting, for the first time in a life which had 
hitherto been strangely denuded of excitement, the divine intoxication 
of Love. To give his arm to Maggie and lead her to the waiting- 
room gaye him so grand a sense of manliness and responsibility. 
Then he went alone to take their tickets, and enjoyed that too. For 
though painfully shy in society, he was physically brave enough; and 
the habit of command which a youth and boyhood of observance from 
his inferiors had induced, made him fancy he had but to speak to 
insure obedience. So he got the tickets and counted the change 
carefully ; for wealthy and high-born though he was, the young man 
had instinctive sense of the value of money, which was one of his 
many contradictory characteristics. 

But neither his money nor his lordly tone could procure him a 
special carriage; so he was obliged, with his fair companion, to make 
two of a party of six. 

One of these, a small fair man—evidently an Englishman of 
condition—after looking steadily at Lord Torchester and Maggie 
with a half-amused smile, leant forward and said in a soft drawling 
tone, ‘‘ How do, Torchester ?” 

“Oh!” returned the Earl, “I did not expect to see you here— 
thought you were in Norway.” They shook hands. 

“T came back about a week ago with Geoff. Trafford, and left him 
in London. Going to the féte like myself, all alone, I suppose?” 
he added, with a sly glance at Maggie. 

“No,” replied Lord Torchester stoutly. ‘“ We are to join our party 
at Versailles and dine at the Hotel du Reservoir about six. If you are 
not engaged you had better join us. My friends will be very happy 
to see you—eh, Miss Grey?” (to Maggie). 

Maggie smiled and bowed; and the two gentlemen continued at 
intervals to talk of people and things and horses—all far away 
beyond Maggie’s ken—till the journey was over. 
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Arrived at Versailles, they found the faithful Antoine in waiting 
with a smart open carriage. 

* As they were about to enter it the Earl suddenly said: “I ought 
to have introduced you. Lord Alfred St. Lawrence, Miss Grey. 
Shall we take you up to the palace?” 

“No, thank you,” replied Lord Alfred, with a profound bow to 
Maggie and a whispered “ Pas si béte,” to his friend. 

“ At six then, remember,” said the Earl. 

Lord Alfred raised his hat, and watched them out of sight. 

The sudden defection of Lord Torchester threw a decided damp 
over Mrs. Berry’s party, in spite of the strong efforts made by the 
ladies to disguise the effect. Miss Salter felt that she had been 
cheated and imposed upon; Miss Maclaggan that a chance, however 
faint, had been lost ; and Madame von Garn that a legitimate prey 
had escaped. Perhaps Mrs. Berry was the least affected. But a 
visible and resentful cloud hung on the Count’s brow. 

Nevertheless, the bright day, the gay concourse, the beautiful 
stately gardens, produced their effects; and by the time the party had 
placed themselves to view the playing of the waters a happier frame 
of mind had been restored. Mrs. Berry, with that eagerness to see 
all she could for her money which distinguished her, had mounted on 
a chair, and steadied herself by laying her hand on the Count’s 
shoulder. She thus enjoyed a commanding view around, and had not 
stood there long when she attracted universal attention by a loud 
exclamation, almost a scream, of astonishment: “ Why, my goodness, 
Count! if here ain’t his lordship and Maggie, I declare!’ Whereupon 
all eyes were turned upon them. 

“However did you come?” cried Mrs. Berry, with some indignation. 

“T found Miss Grey was all right,’ put in Lord Torchester with 
surprising readiness, ‘‘ so I persuaded her to come.” 

“ Did you not send for me?” said Maggie, infinitely distressed. ‘I 
quite understood that you did; though,” pausing for a moment, “I 
cannot say that Lord Torchester said so; but I quite believed you did.” 

“That which we wish it is easy to believe,” said the Count 
sneeringly—on which the ladies also smiled superior. 

“ Exactly so,” cried Maggie, nettled into a candour which was her 
best defence. “I wished very much to come; and Lord Torchester 
—unintentionally, no doubt—gave me the impression that Mrs. Berry 
had sent him for me. However,” she continued, addressing her 
patroness, her eyes filling with tears of mortification and wounded 
feeling, “I can very easily return; there is no crowd going up, and 
I can go back alone.” She half turned away ; but Mrs. Berry, whose 
amour propre was quite satisfied by the Count’s attentions, caught a 
sudden mental glimpse of the true state of affairs, which struck her 
as likely to tend to her own glorification ; so she beamed her kindliest 
smile upon Maggie, and exclaimed, “ My dear child, don’t be a silly ! 
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You know I am truly pleased to see you—only you must take care of 
your chest. Have you brought nothing warm to tie round your 
throat? Iam sure I am quite obliged to you, my lord—for the day 
has turned out so fine there can be no risk.” 

Maggie turned her head to hide the look of contempt which she 
could not keep from her mouth and eyes, and as she turned, met those 
of Lord Torchester fixed upon her. “If you wish to go back, I’ll 
take you,” said he, confidentially but audibly. Whereat looks of 
intelligence passed from one to the other of the observers, and Maggie 
immediately rose immeasurably in importance, but lost the small degree 
of popularity she had possessed. 

She was miserably uncomfortable for a short time; but then the 
Earl was so kind, Mrs. Berry so cordial, Madame Von Garn so 
friendly and polite, that by the time the waters began to play, the 
happy joyousness with which she had set out was restored; and her 
gaiety, her quick perception of what was droll or beautiful, gave Lord 
Torchester’s slower nature a taste of such keen enjoyment as he had 
rarely experienced. 

Then when the display was over they all separated, to meet at the 
hotel for dinner. The Earl’s pleasure was a little damped by Maggie’s 
goodnatured attention to Miss Salter, from whom Mrs. Berry soon 
disengaged herself, and who was a stranger to all the rest. Maggie 
felt she could not desert her, so the refined Selina had the infinite 
gratification of the Earl’s attendance. Certainly Maggie gave them a 
good deal of exercise. She was eager to see every specially historical 
locality, and quite overwhelmed Lord Torchester with her knowledge 
of the place. 

“ How can you think of it all?” he exclaimed. “I can’t remember 
half these things.” 

“T always liked history; and then, you know, I thought I was to 
come here to-day, so I got a book about it and read up.” 

“What a goose she is!” thought Miss Salter. 

“Tam afraid I am tiring you,” said Maggie to her companions, “ but 
I shall never have such a chance again, so I want to see all I can.” 

“Well, as I have seen it before,” said Miss Salter, “I will just sit 
down by this window while you go through the galleries, if you will 
come back for me.” 

“All right,” said the Earl. “Come, Miss Grey, if the pictures 
don’t tire you I shall say you have enormous powers of endurance. I 
say,” as they got further from Miss Salter, “can’t you sit down and 
rest ? Here is a nice quiet place on the terrace—now we have got 
rid of that awful old woman.” 

“ But then I shall not see half what is to be seen,” said Maggie, 
rather ungraciously. 

“Never mind, you can come again when there is not such a 
crowd. I'll come with you whenever you like.” 
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“My dear Lord Torchester,” a little impatiently, “you know that 
is quite impossible. You see how every one looked when we joined 
Mrs. Berry to-day. I was so annoyed, for there can be no real harm 
in my going anywhere with you.” 

“Not a bit, by Jove!” cried the young peer, with much energy ; 
“so it’s no matter.” 

“Yes, to me it is very great matter; but we need not talk about 
it. I have to thank you for the pleasantest day I ever had.” 

“Ts it though?” said Lord Torchester, colouring. “I am sure 
it is the pleasantest day I ever spent. Do stay here,” entreatingly, 
as she made a movement to rise. “I hate standing about staring 
at these miles of pictures.” 

“Oh! you are so like my cousin John!” cried Maggie, laughing. 
“He was a great tall creature, and so lazy sometimes.” 

“ Who the deuce is he? I never heard of him before.” _ 

“He is my uncle’s eldest son, and he was always very good to me 
—better than any one else.” 

“Hum!” returned Lord Torchester, rather sullenly ; “and I suppose 
you were very fond of him ?” 

“T am very fond of him,” said Maggie emphatically, with some dim 
sense of mischief. 

“Where is he—in London ?” 

“No, he has been with an exploring party in South Africa.” 

“ Awful set of seamps—these travelling exploring fellows,” said the 
Earl, with a considerable sense of relief. “You should hear my 
cousin Geoff. Trafford’s stories of them. I say,” looking at his 
watch, “ it is six o’clock—we must go find that friend of yours—Miss 
Pickle, or what do you call her? But I promise you, you shall see 
all the pictures and everything another day.” 

* * * * * * * 

Lord Torchester’s little dinner was most successful. Lord Alfred 
St. Lawrence was a welcome addition to the party. He was a swell 
of a good type, and very ready to make himself agreeable in his own 
slow sleepy way. Somehow or other he produced even a greater effect 
than the Earl, with his higher rank and reputation of wealth. He 
told lots of news, paid a subdued sort of homage to the Baroness, and 
broke a lance or two in repartee with the Count. 

Maggie did not care much for the dinner ; she was very tired, and 
a little wortied by the attentions of Lord Torchester, which were 
more calculated to gratify himself than their object. 

At last it was all over, and the party returned to Paris, separating 
at the railway station, except the Count and the Earl, who escorted 
Mrs. Berry and her young friend to their abode. 

“Tt is too late to ask you in,” said Mrs. Berry, feeling uncertain as 


to the condition of her larder. ‘I am sure we have had a delightful 
day.” 
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“ We could not think of intruding on you,” replied Monsieur De 
Bragance ; “and mélord has promised to take coffee and a pipe at 
my apartment ; but allow me”—— He drew Mrs. Berry apart, and 
spoke to her for a few moments. 

“ Listen to me, Lord Torchester,” whispered Maggie in her turn; 
“don’t go with M. De Bragance to-night—don’t—promise me! ['ll 
tell you why another time—do mind what I say.” 

“ Well, I'll try and get off; but what can you fear ?” 

“JT consider you have promised,” said Maggie, holding out her 
hand. ‘Good night.” 

“Good night, Miss Grey—stay, here are your gloves.” 

And the Earl did get off the petit parti carré which the Count 
proposed ; and instead of going to bed unlocked his writing-case, and 
with much labour, and the destruction of divers sheets of “ extra 
thick cream laid coroneted note,” indited a voluminous epistle, which 
towards midnight he folded, sealed, and directed, with a sigh of 
relief, to 

“The Countess of TorcHEstEr, 
“The Beeches, 
“ Richmond.” 


In another apartment of the Hotel Meurice, Lord Alfred St. Law- 
rence smoked a choice cheroot and scribbled a couple of pleasant 
gossiping letters to his kinsfolk and acquaintance. Towards the end 
of the second he wrote: “1 have just returned from Versailles, where 
we had a grand display of waterworks and an awful crowd. However, 
I must admit that French cockneys are less objectionable and unsightly 
than English ones. By the way, I dined there with Torchester, and 
am much edified by the results of the Countess’s specially careful 
training. What would Exeter Hall have said to find him escorting a 
very pretty piquante nameless girl to the féte, all alone by themselves, 
and afterwards entertaining a very cloudy society at a capital dinner 
at the Hotel du Reservoir. The women were ‘very awful,’ with the 
exception of the above-mentioned young lady; and the men ‘legs,’ I 
can’t help fancying. I have heard or known something of one of 
them, who, by the way, seemed a gentleman. You have been longer 
on the town than myself, have you ever heard the name of ‘ De 
Bragance ? I think some one ought to look after Torchester. I 
imagine he is in a bad set.” 

This was directed to 


“ Gzorrrey TraFrorD, Esq., “ 
“ Travellers’ Club, 
* London.” 
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A Memorable Pope. 


Or the thousands of intelligent persons from all quarters of the globe 
who annually visit the Eternal City, how many are there who take 
away with them on their departure any more distinct impression of 
the scenes that have in the course of centuries been enacted within its 
walls than that it was once the seat of a secular empire which has 
long since passed away, and of a spiritual empire which is slowly 
nodding to its fall? They have schoolboy recollections of mythical 
kings, of stubborn tribunes of the people, of grasping consuls, of 
ostentatious Cesars, and no recollection at all of solemn, erudite, 
worldly, saintly, licentious cardinals, and of pious, impious, cynical, 
superstitious, canonized, accursed, indolent, energetic, contemptible, 
ever memorable Popes. They fancy they are acquainted with the 
history of the most marvellous city the world has ever seen; yet it 
may safely be affirmed that of its pagan history they know but little 
and of its papal history absolutely nothing. 

Yet as far as that dramatic interest is concerned which springs 
from the play of individual character, and which has such attractions 
for the modern public, it is almost beyond doubt that the Papacy 
offers a wider and more varied field than either Republican or Impe- 
rial Rome. The long story of the Pontiffs is studded with examples 
of every form of public and private virtue, of public and private 
vice. The peculiar mode of papal election has raised to the pontifical 
chair men trom all ranks of society, from almost every European 
nation, and of all conceivable types of character. Now we see a 
Leo the First, armed only with a majestic person, an imposing mission, 2 
flowing beard, and a spotless character, rolling back by his mere presence 
the tide of Attila’s invasion. Then we behold an infamous boy, bear- 
ing the title of John the Twelfth, wallowing in homicide, incest, perjury, 
and sacrilege, and answering the threats of his cardinals by mutilating 
some and excommunicating the rest. Anon a versatile, accomplished, Leo 
the Tenth rises before us, the companion of wits and poets, the patron 
of architects and musicians, a Cyprian crowned with the tiara. 
Turn we back the page, and a Hildebrand is thundering in our ears, 
forcing an emperor on his knees, and claiming for himself and his 
successors a practical supremacy over kings and peoples. But that does 
not prevent a Benedict the Ninth from selling the Popedom, to which 
he had been raised by the violence of his father, the Count of Tus- 
culum, toa simoniacal priest, and after spending the proceeds of the 
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sale in shameless debauchery, from recovering his throne and poisoning 
his rival. The history of the Papacy is one long drama, in which 
every passion plays a part, in which the most earthly motives are 
abetted by celestial sanctions, in which the chief actors succeed each 
other with unexampled rapidity, where poetical justice plays its due 
part, and where it seldom happens that we are sent away with a dis- 
appointing anti-climax. 

Of all the men who have filled what is called the Chair of St. Peter 
there is no more interesting and on the whole more respectable figure 
than that of Sixtus the Fifth, a fairly good biography of whom has just 
been presented to the English public. Asa diplomatist, Baron Hiibner 
naturally dwells with much unction on those passages of the Pope’s 
life in which he played the politician, and coped alternately with 
Queen Elizabeth of England, Philip of Spain, Henry of France, 
Rudolph of Austria, the Grand Turk, and the Venetian Republic. It 
is on the relations of Sixtus with the various powers of Europe that 
the accomplished author alone throws any fresh light. Where the 
mere personal history of the Pontiff is concerned, he discriminates 
rather than discovers. Indeed there was little more to be known. 
That little, however, is of such remarkable interest, that whilst alto- 
gether discarding that portion of his career on which Baron Hiibner 
dilates so extensively, we shall make no apology for inviting our 
readers to follow us as we track the footsteps of the singular person 
who, born in the very lowest rank of life, embraced the habit of Saint 
Francis, and, borne along by no tide of fortune, save such as springs 
from ability, energy, and opportunity combined, was freely elected to 
be the head of Catholic Christendom, and into little more than five 
years crowded the activity of a life-time. 

He was born on the 18th of December, 1521, the very year that 
Luther was summoned to appear before the Diet of Worms, and swore 
to go there, though as many devils should set at him as there were 
tiles on the house-tops. But his birthplace was far removed from the 
manifestoes of monarchs and the protests of reformers. The sea alone 
surged round the humble dwelling where he first saw the light ; and 
oftener than not its smooth surface was scarcely crisped by the wind. 
Grottamare stands on the Italian shore of the Adriatic, in the very 
centre of a long strip of coast, in the March of Ancona, whose genial 
climate and luxuriant soil have long made of it one smiling garden. 
When the advancing arms of the Ottoman scared the more timid or 
the less pliant Christians of Dalmatia and Illyria from their homes, 
they alighted, like wearied sea-birds, on the opposite shore, and their 
Sclavonian descent may be traced to this day in many a high-cheeked 
face and swarthy skin. Among them was one to whom tradition, 
accurately or not, has given the name of Zanetto Peretti; but between 
the exile and his descendant, Peretto Peretti, even local report is 
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silent, and of the latter we should certainly never have heard any- 
thing if he had not been the father of a Pope. His native place was 
Montalto—not to be confounded with Montalto on the other coast-line 
of Italy, between Orbetello and Civita Vecchia—but extreme poverty, 
terminating in debt, drove him down to Grottamare, a spot between 
Fermo and Ascoli, then as now covered with groves of orange and 
lemon, and famed for the softness of its climate. There he contrived, 
according to an opinion cherished by both Ranke and Baron Hibner, 
to hire a small plot of ground ; but it is more probable that he cul- 
tivated it for Ludovico Vecchia, of Fermo. It is certain that his wife, 
the future mother of Sixtus the Fifth, assisted in keeping Vecchia’s 
house in order ; and as when a hero cannot be proved to be of illus- 
trious parentage, the other extreme is relied upon as a source of 
interest, and every straw clutched at to deepen the obscurity of his 
origin, several writers have spoken of his aunt as a washerwoman. 
The sole ground for this statement is the story that, when a child, 
he was nearly drowned in a pond where his aunt was washing, and 
that she luckily pulled him out in time. But a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with Italian life in such places as Grottamare lets us 
know that washing is any woman’s business at times, and no woman’s 
business in particular. The boy himself, when old enough, was set 
to tend sheep, to watch fruit, even to keep an eye on the swine; and 
we seem to catch a glimpse of these early days on one occasion when the 
Pope, vexed at the dilatoriness of Philip the Second in despatching his 
armada against England, exclaimed, “ He is like the watchdog that 
does not eat the cauliflowers, but will not allow anybody eise to do so.” 
It was at Grottamare that Felice Peretti was born, the name of 
Felix having been pitched upon by his father in consequence of a 
dream that had visited him whilst his worthy spouse was yet with 
child. The purport of the dream was to no less effect than that the 
offspring of the humble pair would live to be Pope; and how deeply 
the idea had sunk into the family mind is proved not only by tie 
auspicious title affixed to him, but by another fact as well attested as 
local traditions ever can be. In many parts of Italy to this day 
beggary by children is no shame, and is conducted in a semi-playful 
semi-conversational manner highly diverting. We can remember 
being saluted by a bevy of rosy well-to-do children near Assisi in the 
following strain, which they chanted merrily as they ran along, and 
which in all likelihood lad come down to them from the time of 
Saint Francis: 
“O Sicnorina 

Qualche cosina 

Per caritade, 

Che la Madonna 

E tutti i santi 

Ti dia bene,” &e. 
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In some such verses little Felix and his faithful sister Camilla doubt- 
less sued for batocchi from the passing stranger ; but the sister never 
forgot to add that her brother, who was one day to be Pope, would 
pay back the timely alms tenfold. How much the baiocchi were 
really needed may be guessed from the fact that Peretto was often 
unable to scrape together the five of them which was the monthly pay 
of the Grottamare schoolmaster ; and when saving and begging to- 
gether failed to bring the modest tax, Felice used to steal out and 
snatch a lesson from the books which the other boys now and then 
left lying by the roadside, as they played and romped on their way to 
school or on their return from it. 

But long before the day that Democracy was invented there was a 
broad road open to merit, provided only that it was of a tough and 
sterling sort. Of the Roman Church it might have been then said, 
with far more truth than Mr. Disraeli has said it of the English con- 
stitution, that within its dominion power was a privilege within reach 
of all who struggled to attain it. No poor or obscurely-born person 
can hope in this country to scale the noble heights of influence unless 
he spends half his life at the bottom occupied in the endeavour to 
become rich. Felice Peretti never became much richer than he was 
at starting, if wealth is to be counted by a well-filled purse. An 
avenue was open to him guarded by no golden Cerberus, and at an 
early age he stood within it. It has been said that every French 
soldier carries a marshal’s baton in his knapsack. very priest then 
carried the tiara under his cassock ; and it required neither birth nor 
affluence for a man to aspire to the tonsure. Even already the Peretti 
family was linked to that respectable institution, the Church, by one 
of its members, Fra Salvatore, a Franciscan monk ; and thanks to his 
intervention the aspiring lad was taken into the Franciscan monastery 
at Montalto, and indoctrinated in all the learning which such a com- 
munity could convey. So rapid was his progress and so delighted 
were his instructors at his quick apprehension that, when he was yet 
but twelve years of age, they clothed him with the rigid habit of 
their Order and administered to him the solemn vows of their saintly 
founder. The Council of Trent had not yet forbidden such precocious 
renunciation of the world. Was it the remembrance of how early he 
had become a monk that made Sixtus the Fifth scandalise the Sacred 
College by raising to the cardinalate his own grand-nephew when only 
a boy of fourteen ? 

From the moment that the doors of the cloister closed upon him to 
the day when we find him in the pulpit, we hear never a word of 
Fra Felice. Monasteries do not babble of their inmates to the world, 
but the world soon began to babble of the eloquent young Franciscan 
when his shrewd superiors sent him forth, as yet only a youth of 
nineteen, to electrify the various towns where their convents were 
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planted, by his fiery and fervent tongue. The aggressive nature of 
' his character was displayed very early in his sermons; the ambassadors 
of France and Spain, who happened to be present at one of his Lenten 
discourses, remonstrating to Pope Julius the Twelfth concerning his 
bold spiritual denunciations of Charles the Fifth and Henry the Second. 
All the authority of the Cardinal-Protector of the order had to be 
exerted to shield him from the consequences of his rashness ; but he 
does not seem thereby to have lost the confidence of his superiors. 
Several years, however, had to elapse before he found a theatre 
worthy of his theological and oratorical merits ; but when the occasion 
came, long study and ample practice had made him prompt to turn it 
to fruitful account. His fame had preceded him to the Eternal City ; 
and when at length, in the Lent of 1552, or when he was in his 
thirty-second year, he entered the pulpit of the well-known church 
attached to the Franciscan monastery in the Piazza Santi Apostoli in 
Rome, he found before him a crowded and motley audience, consisting 
of ladies of rank and fashion, cardinals of taste and erudition, court 
theologians, and the poor and pious who invariably bring up the rear 
in a Roman church. ‘There were three men however present whose 
attention was worth that of all the rest; for they were all to aid in 
revolutionising the Roman Catholic world, and all three were to be 
enrolled, after death, amongst beatified saints. Ignatius Loyola, 
Philip Neri, and Ghislieri, afterwards Pius the Fifth, followed by 
some of the more earnest cardinals, rushed into the convent as soon 
as the sermon was over, penetrated to the cell of the preacher, and 
hailed in him a valuable accession to their rapidly increasing ranks. 
It was the moment at which the Roman Church, after passing 
through two exclusively worldly periods, during one of which the 
Popes had devoted themselves with concentrated zeal to the pursuit of 
politics, and during the other to the cultivation of literature and the 
arts, was just beginning to be aroused to a sense of the mission it at 
least always professes, and, alarmed by mutiny on one side of the 
Alps and by pagan indifference on the other, strove to imbue with fresh 
warmth the smouldering fires of piety and religious enthusiasm. The 
effort was a tremendous one, and it cannot be said that it failed; for 
indeed earnest movements never wholly fail. Italy was saved to 
Rome ; so was France; so was Spain. Germany was divided. England 
alone was wholly lost. 'Two of the most active Pontiffs in promoting this 
spiritual revival were Paul the Fourth, more widely known as Cardinal 
Caraffa, and Paul the Fifth ; and itis not to be wondered at if the moral 
ardour and sincerity of purpose of Fra Felice recommended him warmly 
to their patronage. Even under the Pontificate of the former he 
was honoured, if not with what may properly be regarded as promo- 
tion, with offices of rare trust. He was employed as regent of all the 
convents of his order at the comparatively early age of thirty-six, in 
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the important cities of Venice, Naples, and Vienna. At Venice he 
found a task at once difficult and delicate. The Venetian Republic, 
always governed by unadulterated worldly wisdom, was opposed to 
the religious crusade of which we have spoken, and covertly supported 
the monks of the famous Convent of the Frari in their opposition to 
his reforming superintendence. Nevertheless he carried his point, 
and on his return to Rome was made an inguisitor, and nominated 
one of the advisers of the Holy See. His success, however, had deeply 
offended the Venetians, and at their instigation he was not sent again 
to their city. But the intrigues thus directed against him turned only 
to his profit, since they kept him in Rome, and therefore immediately 
under the eye of the powerful Pius the Fourth, who made him General 
Procurator and Apostolic Vicar of the Franciscans, and even appointed 
him Theologian to the Council of Trent. He was not destined, how- 
ever, to have any share in its proceedings. 

But the real tide in his fortunes was occasioned by the death of 
Pius the Fourth and the accession of Cardinal Ghislieri under the title 
of Pius the Fifth. It must ever remain a credit to Sixtus the Fifth that 
his most ardent patron was the last Pope whom the Roman Church has 
felt itself able to honour with canonisation; all the more since Fra 
Felice, though an earnest preacher and practiser of Christian duties. 
never affected remarkable piety. One of the first acts of the new Pontiff 
was to give him the bishopric of Saint Agatha, and then, in exchange, 
that of I’ermo, in the vicinity of his birthplace. Thither, for a time, 
he repaired, revisiting Grottamare and Montalto, the lanes where he 
had tended swine, the gardens where he had watched the fruit, the 
road-side where he had furtively snatched his first boyish lessons, the 
churches where he had studied his primer at night by the light of the 
sanctuary, the monastery which had taken him in, dedicated him to 
religion, and placed him on the road which had led him to the com- 
manding position he now occupied. Both Grottamare and Montalto 
testify to this day, in many a sacred edifice and useful institution, the 
grateful fidelity of the bishop, and yet more of the Pope. 

But Pius the Fifth had far from exhausted his benevolent intentions 
towards him. In the fourth year of that Pontifi’s reign there was a 
creation of cardinals, and a hat was bestowed on Fra Felice. Hence- 
forth he was known as Cardinal Montalto. In consideration of his 
poverty, what is called “‘the poor Cardinal’s dish,” or a hundred seudi 
a month, was added to his dignity, and the expenses of his installation 
were defrayed out of the Pope’s own purse. 

He took a modest, and, according to the testimony of the Venetian 
envoy, mean-looking house in the Via Papale; but soon proved the 
accuracy of the saying that people’s houses are generally as large 
as their hearts. hither came his dear and faith{ul sister, Donna 


Camilla Mignucci, now a widow, and her two children, Francesco 
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and Maria; thither likewise came Damasceni, Maria’s husband and 
their family of four, each of whom was not to die before making a 
stir in the world. For the present, however, their fortunes were un- 
pretending enough ; and the little grand-nephew Alexander, who was 
one day to be Cardinal Alexander Montalto and the Pope's right-hand 
man, went about, according to Priuli, in threadbare garments. This 
was, however, when Pius the Fifth was no more, and had been succeeded 
by Gregory the Thirteenth, who, for petty personal reasons not worth 
recording here, treated him with unswerving harshness and even be- 
grudged him his modest income. 

During Gr.gory’s reign Cardinal Montalto led a retired but withal 
active life, though the marriage of his nephew Francesco with the 
lovely and accomplished Vittoria Accoramboni, with its tragical con- 
sequences, caused his name and that of his household to be for a time 
in all men’s mouths. The beauty of Vittoria had gained for her a 
host of lovers, foremost among whom whom was Paolo Giordano 
Orsini, a man of fifty years of age, displeasing countenance, and evil 
reputation, but of lofty rank and considerable wealth as Duke of 
Bracciano, and madly enamoured of her charms. ‘Io be rid of his 
importunities which though flattering were dangerous, Vittoria’s 
mother married her to Francesco Mignucci, and she at once joined her 
husband in his uncle’s house. Who does not know the rest of the 
romantic story ?—of Francesco’s murder by his brother-in-law, at the 
supposed instigation of Orsini—of' her flight with the Duke—of her 
return to the Cardinal’s house—of her renewed elopement—and, 
despite the ban of Mother Church, of her union with him, and her 
final assassination by his relations? Cardinal Montalto threw himself 
at the feet of Gregory and implored that justice might be wrought 
upon the assassins of his nephew; but even at this tragical crisis his 
dislike to Paretti prevailed, and, practically, the murder went un- 
avenged, 

Montalto, therefore, remained buried in his books, revising the works 
of the Fathers of the Church, superintending the erection of a sepul- 
chral monument to Nicholas the Fourth, who, like himself, had been 
a disciple of St. Francis, and ornamenting the basilica of Santa Maria 
Maggiore, to whose present splendour he was to contribute later in so 
conspicuous a manner. Imitating in a small way the custom of richer 
members of the Sacred College, he bought a small vineyard on the Es- 
quiline in a fictitious name, fearing lest the spiteful Pope, who had al- 
ready deprived him of his pension, should balk him of one of his most 
cherished designs, and assisted therein by presents from the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany and by the gratuitous services of a young mason 
who had come from the Italian lakes to push his fortune in the 
Eternal City, he commenced to build himself a villa among the ruins 
of the walls of Servius Tullius, Those who have seen the Villa 
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Massimo of to-day have seen the Villa Paretti of Cardinal Montalto ; 
and none who have visited Rome but must be acquainted with the 
name and works of Domenico Fontana, then the humble mason, but 
afterwards the prized and trusted architect of that ambitious edile, 
Sixtus the Fifth. 

There was not a man in Rome who dreamed for an instant that 
the slighted and retired cardinal of the Via Papale would succeed to 
the Pontiff who held him in so little esteem; and the popular notion, 
disseminated by that amusing but untrustworthy biographer, Gregorio 
Leti, that the choice of the Sacred College fell upon him solely 
because he seemed so broken in health and body that they thought 
his pontificate would last just long enough for them to settle their 
jealousies, which then ran so high, is one not easy to uproot. The 
difficulty is all the greater, because no true explanation can be given 
of his elevation to the Papacy which does not enter minutely into the 
petty intrigues and bickerings of Conclave, for an account of which in 
this place our readers would scarcely thank us. Any one who wishes 
to make himself thoroughly acquainted with the constitution and 
proceedings of papal conclaves can refer to the excellent work on that 
subject by Mr. Cartwright ; and those who seek for a singular and 
snggestive instance of what conclaves can do may turn to Baron 
Hiibner’s recent work. Suffice it to say that, great as are the real 
merits of Cardinal Montalto, it was not they which ensured his ele- 
vation. It was only after one political combination had been defeated 
by another, that, as a way out of the difficulty, his election by “ ado- 
ration,” was suggested by Cardinals D’Este and Medici, and, to the 
infinite disgust of Cardinal Farnese, was at once adopted. 

The story has often been told, and is to this day extensively believed, 
that at the time of his elevation to the pontifical chair Cardinal Mont- 
alto was in appearance a decrepit old man, already with one foot in 
the grave, and moving about only by the help of a pair of crutches. 
The moment that his election was secure he threw aside these spurious 
supports, and proved to the astonished College, by the activity of his 
body no less than of his mind, that he had been playing nothing but 
a specious part. The anecdote, though in a literal sense wholly untrue, 
is an admirable myth, containing just that element of truth that all 
good myths possess. A man of burning energy, condemned by cir- 
cumstances to an obscure and inactive life, will seem to the ordinary 
spectator lethargic, perhaps indolent, and even worn out. But the 
sacred spark can be extinguished only by death ; and give such a one 
the opportunity of showing the stuff he is made of, he will rise n 
their eyes as a personage suddenly transformed, a dead man called 
back to life, a Faust invigorated by tho return of his youth, 

It was the very promptness and rapidity of the recluse of the 
Villa Peretti, now come to be the conspicuous master of the Palace 
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of the Vatican, that gives point to the characteristic and suggestive 
story. Under the negligent and pusillanimous rule of Gregory the 
Thirteenth, the audacious spirits that swarmed within the Eternal 
City and in its neighbourhood had virtually ruled society, if not the 
state, and by the frequency and unscrupulousness of their nefarious 
deeds had struck terror into the breast of quiet citizens. Day and 
night Rome was the arena of broils between the rival members of its 
patrician families, and of contentions and often blood-stained brawls 
between their ruffianly retainers. Everybody carried arms who chose, 
and they were used with, and oftentimes without, the smallest provo- 
cation. The new Pope, even before his coronation, astonished these 
unruly nobles by issuing a proclamation prohibiting the wearing of 
arms Within the walls of the city. He had already amazed everybody by 
his extraordinary and pointed reply to the custodians of the capital, to 
whose congratulations he made answer that they should have “ justice 
and no famine,” the second of which had prevailed to a shocking extent 
under his predecessor, whilst the first had been regularly denied. In 
the Consistory his remarks bore chiefly upon the same two points. He 
said that he had resolved to give his utmost care to the administration 
of justice and to the securing of abundance for his people, adding 
that he felt sure God would send him legions of angels to punish 
reprobates and malefactors, should his own strength not suffice ; and 
he concluded by an exhortation to the cardinals, which the habits of 
the time made only too necessary, not to use their privileges for the 
shelter of criminals. 

It was not long before an opportunity arose for Sixtus to prove that 
he indulged neither in idle promises nor idle threats. On the third 
day after his election, and two after the issuing of his proclamation 
against the carrying of arms, five young men entered the city on their 
return from the mountain village of Cora, arquebuse in hand. They 
were at once arrested and condemned to death. On the following morn- 
ing, despite a host of entreaties and of protestations from the Sacred 
College that such a spectacle as that of an execution between the elec- 
tion and coronation of a Pope was unheard of, they were hanged by 
the bridge of Sant’ Angelo and their bodies exposed to the public 
gaze. “ Whilst I live,” said the Pope, “every criminal must die.” 
Paolo Giordano Orsini ventured into the Pope’s presence, and received 
from him such a reception that he at once took horse and never rested 
till he found himself within the shelter of the Venetian Republic. 
The only act which marred the impartial tenor of the Pontifi’s con- 
duct was the bestowal of the rank of cardinal on his grand-nephew 
Alexander, still not fifteen years of age. The only excuse that can be 
offered for this act of nepotism is that the boy shortly became his 
uncle’s right hand, and, long after his death, an honour to the Roman 
Church. 
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The aspect of Rome itself was swiftly transformed, and within a month 
of the accession of Sixtus the city had become the safest and most orderly 
in Christendom. But the whole of the Pontifical States were infested by 
banditti, whose numbers are variously computed by contemporaneous 
writers as low as twelve and as high as twenty thousand. Hitherto no 
serious effort had been made to extirpate them. The nobles in their 
rural castles protected them, from sympathy and a common interest ; 
the communes harboured them from fear. Now and then the head of 
a solitary bandit, who had provoked some one’s spite or greed, was 
brought into Rome, and a handsome price was paid for it out of the 
public treasury. Sixtus raised the price still higher, but decreed that 
it should be paid by the outlaws’ relatives, or, if they were too indi- 
gent to collect the amount amongst them, that then the fine should 
devolve on the commune in which the bandit was born. He offered full 
pardon to any brigand who should deliver up a comrade, alive or dead, a 
handsome reward in money, and a release from minor penalties to any 
of his relations whom he might name. At the same time notification 
was addressed to all the barons and municipalities, commanding them to 
banish all doubtful characters from within the limits of their jurisdic- 
tion. ‘The Pope declared that he could not sleep till these marauders 
were exterminated. A priest of the Campagna, by name Guercino, 
who had made himself the terror of Viterbo and its neighbourhood, 
was betrayed for a sum of two thousand scudi, and his head was set 
up on the Castle of Sant’ Angelo. With the characteristic audacity 
of his profession, another of these miscreants presents himself imme- 
diately afterwards for mere bravado at the Porta Salara, knocked up 
the watch, told him to present a greeting to the Pope, and then rode 
off merrily. His name, Della Fara, was known, and Sixtus gave the 
family a month to apprehend him. If they failed to find him, they 
should act as his substitutes at the gallows. Before the month expired 
the impudent bandit paid dearly for his joke. He was brought in 
with his head severed from his body, and the whole city commended 
the Pontiff’s well-directed severity. It is even related that when the 
Duke of Urbino, anxious to curry favour with Sixtus, loaded a string 
of mules with poisoned provisions, in order that they might fall into 
the hands of a body of thirty robbers who had entrenched themselves 
in a hill near his capital, and who were thus got rid of at one blow, 
the Pope ne prese gran contento, or, in plain English, was right glad 
to hear of it. Some young members of the noble families of Orsini, 
Sforza, and Incoronati, thought to ridicule the severity of the new 
reign by placing cats’ heads on pikes on the bridge of Sant’ Angelo. 
Every one of them was arrested, and fear was entertained for their 
lives. Having administered to them a good fright, however, the Pope 
let them go again. The Romans approved, for the most part, the 
wholesome severity of their vigorous ruler, but they could not resist 
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passing a good jest on the retrospective form it sometimes assumed. 
Count Attilio Baschi, of Bologna, was executed for a parricide com- 
mitted forty years previously, as was an accomplice of Ludovico Orsini 
in the half-forgotten murder of Vicenzo Vitelli. One morning the 
statue of St. Paul, on the Angelo Bridge, was asking that of St. Peter 
opposite why he carried a sack on his back. “Iam off,” was the reply, 
“for fear of being punished for cutting off the ear of Malchus.” 

But the execution of Count Pepoli, a most exalted and beloved 
nobleman, served more than any other event to indicate the unswerv- 
ing purpose and utter fearlessness of Sixtus. A bandit, chased by the 
papal troops, took refuge in one of Count Pepoli’s castles, whence the 
papal legate demanded his extradition. Pepoli replied that his castle 
was a fief of the Empire. The papal sber7 at once attacked the strong- 
hold, but failed in their attempt to capture it. The legate arrested 
Pepoli and sent him to Rome. The Count, though now in the Pope’s 
power, still refused to yield to the demand of the Pope, whom he stig- 
matised in an intercepted letter as “this monkish tyrant.” He was 
strangled, and his immense property confiscated. At the same time 
Sixtus spared impious priests as little as refractory princes. He ordered 
that a friar who had made an image of the Madonna to work some of 
those miracles which have been at all times so common to be whipped 
from one end of the Corso to the other. Even a Franciscan monk 
was publicly hanged, and a priest who had systematically disseminated 
false and scandalous news had his tongue and hands cut off. When 
people quarrelled in the streets the spectators cried out, “‘ Remember 
Sixtus the Filth reigns”; and as the Moslem mothers used to terrify 
their babes with the name of Richard, Roman mothers silenced their 
children with the whisper, “ Hush! Sixtus is coming !” 

But it was in vain, as modern experience has shown, for the head 
of one Italian state to be bent upon the extirpation of systematic bri- 
gandage so long as he failed to obtain the honest and cordial co-opera- 
tion of his neighbours. Philip of Spain ordered everything to be 
done in Naples that could second the wishes of the Pope; but the 
Grand Duke Francis of Tuscany, friendly as he had always shown 
himself to Sixtus, was, for a time, more than remiss, and was brought 
to a sense of his duty only after having had addressed to him 
the most serious remonstrances. The Venetian Republic was even 
more difficult to stir. It prided itself upon that same sort of universal 
and rather questionable hospitality which England in our times 
extends to refugee conspirators ; and it was only after the most earnest 
entreaties and the employment of a good deal of tact, a quality very 
foreign to his nature, that the Pontiff succeeded in persuading the 
Doge to refuse a footing on Venetian territory to notorious male- 
factors. But when two years had elapsed since his accession, well and 
truly might Sixtus the Fifth boast to Cardinal de Joyeuse, who has 
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preserved for us the Pope’s very words, “ That on his elevation to the 
throne he had found the Pope’s authority much diminished in Rome 
itself as well as in the rest of Italy, but that he had raised it; that 
the Italian princes had then little good feeling existing among them- 
selves, nor much respect for the Vicar of Christ; that the principal 
families in Rome were in feud with each other, all being agreedghow- 
ever, in not caring what the Pope might do or think of them; that 
the whole of the Pontifical States were overrun by proscribed male- 
factors, but that he had in a very short time compelled the most 
important to submit, and had now dispersed or exterminated the 
brigands.” Nor did he forget those who had aided and abetted him 
in his cherished schemes. When he was told that Philip had ordered 
his representatives in Naples and Milan to obey Sixtus as they would 
obey him, their own sovereign, the Pope wept tears of joy. He told 
the Grand Duke, in return for his activity against the brigands, that he 
loved him better than any prince alive; and when at length the Doge 
had prohibited Venetian ships that touched at Roman ports to receive 
fugitive banditti on board, the delighted Pontiff exclaimed that he 
would willingly be flayed alive for the Republic. 

“ Severity and plenty of money,” he was never tired of repeating, 
“are what become a monarch. A king without money is nobody.” 
His system of finance has been condemned by the economical science 
of our day ; but if the familiar old adage be true which assures us that 
the proof of the pudding is in the eating, Sixtus the Fifth must needs 
be regarded as a chancellor of the exchequer of the highest order. 
It would require a long and dry disquisition to explain his chief finan- 
cial expedients ; but the ruler who, finding not a seudoe in the public 
till, and the revenue anticipated for several months to come, was svon 
envied for his wealth by every crowned head in Europe, and became 
even the creditor of the King of Spain and the Indies, must not be 
condemned off-hand because he inflicted considerable taxation on his 
people, if at the same time he extended their industry, improved their 
agriculture, and developed their manufactures. For all that was done 
he was himself responsible. As was said by Cardinal Gritti, “ With 
him no man has a voice, even in counsel: how much less then in 
decision.” 

But even his desire to appear before the world as a monarch free 
from the ignoble bonds of pecuniary embarrassment, and thus to be 
able to make his voice heard in the general councils of Europe, was 
probably not so profound or so intense as his passion, nourished in 
silence through long years, to change the outward aspect of Rome, to 
emulate the example of Augustus, and to be the new architect of its 
material fortunes. There can be little doubt that during the long 
leisure of Villa Peretti which, when he was yet only the slighted and 
powerless Cardinal Montalto, was passed in company with the young 
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stonemason from Como, he developed his plans for the reconstruction of 
Rome. No sooner had he mounted the pontifical throne than he nomi- 
nated Fontana his chief architect, and at once betook himself to the exe- 
cution of his cherished projects. One of his first tasks was to provide 
the quarter of Rome with whose needs in that respect he was by long 
residence best acquainted, with a never-failing supply of sparkling 
water. ‘The gigantic ruins of the old Roman aqueducts still cover the 
Campagna; but just as the Forum had become a mere field for cattle, 
and the Capitol once more the abode of browsing goats, so had a 
goodly portion of papal Rome come to be worse supplied with the first 
necessary of life than a ruined village or a deserted seaport. His plan 
was to bring the water all the way from Palestrina, a distance of some 
twenty miles from the city ; and its ambitious character alarmed the 
cardinals, and even petrified sober men of science. But Sixtus per- 
sisted in his design, oftentimes being worked up to perfect fits of fury 
by the opposition he encountered. Accompanied by only three mem- 
bers of the Sacred College he made his way to Zagarolo, demanded 
the hospitality of Marzio Colonna, and the next morning offered him 
twenty-five thousand scudi for the copious fountains that irrigated his 
estate. As he himself tells us, he suffered himself to be alarmed by 
no difficulty and to be deterred by no cost. He avowed that it was his 
wish to produce a work which for magnitude, splendour, and ability, 
should rival the glories of Imperial Rome. Carrying it partly on 
soaring arches, partly through the bowels of the earth, he brought the 
Acqua Marcia from the Agro Colonna right away to the Quirinal, 
spreading its blessings all over the neighbourhood and likewise along 
its route. When he first saw the sparkling water running over his 
own beloved vineyard he was moved to language of joy and pride, and 
himself penned the inscription, to be read to this day, which tells us 
that his intention was that the hills, in early Christian times adorned 
with basilicas, renowned for the salubrity of their atmosphere, for the 
pleasantness of their situation, and for the beauty of the prospect they 
afford, might once more become habitable by man. The Fontana del 
Tritone, in the Piazza Larberini, the Fontana del Monte Cavallo, the 
Fontana de’ Termini, by the ruins of the Baths of Diocletian and the 
Church of Santa Maria degli Angeli, and twenty-four other minor 
fountains, owe their unfailing supply to this admirable work. He 
might well be excused if he got himself personified in a marble statue 
of Moses striking the rock with his miraculous wand, and christened 
the water, both in reference to its qualities and his own name, the 
Acqua Felice. 

But the bringing of water to a long-deserted portion of the city 
was but preparatory, as was soon seen, to covering it once more with 
houses. ‘Ihe first thing to do was to connect the most distant points 
with straight and well-made roads. The visitor to Rome who now 
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drives, straight as an arrow, from where the sunny Pincian terminates 
at the Trinita de’ Monti to the splendid Basilica of Santa Maria 
Maggiore, traverses the highway constructed by Sixtus the Fifth. 
From Santa Maria Maggiore he caused another road to be constructed 
to the Palazzo di San Marco, another to the Porta di San Lorenzo, 
and a third from San Lorenzo to the Baths of Diocletian. He joined 
the Coliseum and the Lateran by a noble highway, he put the Porta 
Salara in communication with the Strada Pia. He likewise mate- 
rially improved the avenues that linked the Basilica of Saint Mary 
Major with that of the Lateran. How far-seeing he was in his policy 
as an edile may be gathered from this one simple but suggestive fact, 
that the site where, as a cardinal, he had pitched his own villa, and 
to which he brought the sweet waters of Palestrina, is the very 
locality which is being most extensively built upon since the occu- 
pation of Rome by the King of Italy, and which is destined to be 
the favourite and most fashionable quarter of the Eternal City. 

It seems incredible, considering the times in which he lived, that so 
much should have been accomplished in the brief space of five years. 
It was he who virtually built the Palace of the Lateran; it was he 
who added the south side to the famous basilica of that name; and 
the loggia from which, on Ascension Day and on the festival of 
Saints Peter and Paul, the Popes bless the Noman people, is still the 
loggia of Sixtus the Fifth. It was he who erected the portico hard 
by the Lateran, much improved by Pius the Ninth, under which 
stands the Scala Santa, or Holy Stairs, of twenty-eight marble steps, 
which an of course very doubtful tradition declares to be those which 
Christ descended in Pilate’s house when he passed from the Judgment 
Hall. He had already commenced building a chapel in Santa Maria 
Maggiore, when yet but cardinal; this he finished on a scale of rare 
splendour, and caused the manger or sacred crib of Bethlehem to be 
transported to the spot. He made the Porta Pia visible from the 
Quirinal, and erected in front of the palace the famous horses of 
antiquity which give the name to Monte Cavallo. It would be 
tedious to enumerate all the churches and convents he raised or 
repaired ; but his fame will for all time be associated with the com- 
pletion of the cupola of Saint Peter’s, which everybody began to 
think was to remain unfinished, and the cost of carrying which to a 
successful termination was estimated at a million golden scudi. Ten 
years, it was said, would be required for the execution of the task. 
Sixtus kept six hundred men working at it for two-and-twenty months, 
day and night, and only the leaden covering was wanted when death 
came upon him. His raising of the Needle of Nerv in the centre of 
the Piazza of Saint Peter’s, surmounted by the cross, to which he 
dedicated it with splendid ceremony, has been a thousand times de- 
scribed, and was regarded at the time as an event of European 
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importance. He had been laughed at as an impracticable enthusiast 
for even meditating such a feat. When he succeeded he caused 
medals to be struck in commemoration of the event, which he him- 
self, in the language doubtless of self-congratulatory hyperbole, speaks 
of as the most difficult enterprise to be conceived by man, officially 
informed all the great powers of his triumph, and received the homage 
of poets and poetasters. At the same time he scattered to the air the 
supposed ashes of Trajan, and surmounted the unequalled column 
erected to the honour of that emperor by a colossal statue of Saint Paul. 
That of Antonine was similarly dedicated to Saint Peter; and when 
the two great propagators of the Gospel confronted each other across 
the houses of Rome he boasted that he had definitely secured the 
triumph of Christianity. He never flagged in pulling down and 
building up. When his cardinals suggested that he should seek the 
repose of a suburban villa, he answered that his chief pleasure was to 
see many roofs. He raised the great tower of Belvidere at the 
Vatican, and carried far forward that portion of the palace, after- 
wards completed by Clement the Eighth, which has since remained 
the principal residence of the Popes. Well might an eloquent ob- 
server exclaim: “I revisit Rome after an absence of ten years, and 
do not recognise it, so new does all appear to me. Monuments, 
streets, piazzas, fountains, obelisks, and other wonders—all the work 
of Sixtus the Fifth. Were I a poet, I should say that to the im- 
perious sound of the trumpet of that magnanimous Pope the wakened 
limbs of that half-buried and gigantic body which spreads over the 
Latin Campagna have replied; and, thanks to the power of that 
fervent and exuberant spirit, a new Rome has risen from its ashes.” 
“Fervent and exuberant”: that is exactly what Sixtus the Fifth 
was all during his long life, but most conspicuously so during his 
brief pontificate. If he was vigorous, he was often indiscriminating. 
He had little or no regard for the glorious relics of antiquity which 
had so deeply moved some of his immediate predecessors. He entirely 
demolished the famous Septizonium of Severus, using it as a mere 
quarry for the completion of St. Peter’s. The tomb of Cecilia Metella 
had a narrow escape from similar destruction at his hands. In reply 
to the remonstrances of the Roman nobles, backed by several members 
of the Sacred College, he had promised that he would only demolish 
old buildings which were ugly ; and the saving clause was supposed 
to ensure immunity to that renowned ruin. All at once it was noised 
abroad that the hands of the Pope were upon it; and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that he could be persuaded to forbear. He was 
constantly threatening to have the Laocoon and the Apollo Belvidere 
removed from the Vatican, and actually cleared the Capitol of pagan 
statues, under a menace that otherwise the Capitol itself should dis- 
appear. In building a portion of the Vatican he demolished a portion 
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of Bramante’s best work, and completely spoiled the effect of the re- 
mainder. In fact he had all the energy, with much of the reckless- 
ness, of a genius that may justly be pronounced savage. 

That his reign would have been longer but for his fiery soul and 
impetuous temper cannot be doubted. We have purposely abstained 
from any description of his dealings with the great powers of Christen- 
dom; but he was always contending against one or more of them, 
and his relations with Philip of Spain, though his staunchest friend, 
partook of the character of constant diplomatic warfare. In fact he 
had the disposition of a despot, and opposition ever roused him to 
wrath. Thus he fretted himself to death. In the spring of 1590 
his health and strength manifested unmistakable symptoms of decline. 
Yet he would not listen to his physicians, but preferred to doctor 
himself. On Ascension Day he was seized with an attack of fever 
during the service of High Mass in St. Peter’s. With the advancing 
heats the visitations of fever became more frequent, and they came on 
when he was presiding over congregations or giving audiences to the 
ambassadors. Yet on the 13th of August he not only held a con- 
sistory, but spoke with marvellous vigour. There was a great scarcity 
of food, and banditti had reappeared on his territories. He had 
pledged himself to extirpate famine and brigandage—the two great 
reproaches of his predecessor’s reign—and their resuscitation cut him 
to the quick and probably hastened his end. On the 21st of August 
he addressed the Congregation of France, abused Philip, whom he com- 
pared to Nebuchadnezzar, and expressed a belief that Henry of France 
would be converted. Then he became incoherent, and that night the 
doctors despaired of his living till morning. Yet he rose with the 
day, dined off a melon and some wine, and transacted business with 
the governor of Rome. During the next few days he seemed to 
rally, but by Sunday the 2th the precariousness of his condition 
might be gathered from the submissiveness with which he listened to 
his physicians. The following morning he heard mass, and trying to 
kneel during the Elevation, was held up by an attendant, but 
swooned. All day he suffered horribly, but contended with amazing 
tenacity with death. ‘Towards sundown a tremendous thunderstorm 
burst over Rome, and whilst it was at its height the citizens heard 
with stupefaction and sorrow that the great Pontiff was no more. 
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Che Story of Francoise. 
By KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. . 


I 


‘“T we~n you, monsieur, that the child must not be excited. Surely 
since this accursed war began there has been enough to disquiet us 
women; and now we are to have a rascally Prussian officer quartered 
on us, only because he is not strong enough to rough it with his 
soldiers. Ah ¢a!” Here Célestine threw back her broad head, and 
planted her hands firmly on her hips. ‘“ Monsieur, ma’m’selle is not 
strong either, though she has rosy cheeks and bright eyes.” 

Monsieur Serret raised his mild eyes to remonstrate with his old 
servant, but Célestine’s attitude daunted him. She looked as firm as 
arock. Her thick, black eyebrows seemed to bristle, and her long 
earrings to quiver with impatience. Her flat, broad face was redder 
than ever with indignation. 

“T am busy,” her master said. ‘ You can go and mind the shop, 
Célestine.” 

Monsieur Serret was the bookseller of A——, and Célestine was his 
femme de charge—his housekeeper—and the foster-mother of his 
daughter Francoise. 

Ever since he lost his wife—ten years ago—Monsieur Serret had 
been growing more and more reserved and abstracted. When he was 
not serving a customer, he was sure to be deep in some learned old 
book, both hands plunged in his long hair, deaf and insensible to all 
that went on around him. 

Frangoise had been brought up in a convent at Rouen. She had 
been at home a year now, and the house had brightened up under her 
gaiety. She was wild and mischief-loving, but she was sweet and 
gentle too. Célestine said, ‘“ Ma’m’selle’s frolics never come to faults ;” 
but her aunt, Madame Viegron, shook her head. 

“If my Victoire and my Adéle were to say the things you say, 
Francoise, I should tremble for their future.” 

The good, wooden-faced woman thought she did her duty by thus 
protesting, but her words acted as a spur to her niece’s mischief and 
gave mortal offence to Célestine. 

It would have been wiser to consult Madame Viegron, the mother 
of a family, about the health of Francoise, instead of pouring out 
doubts and anxieties into the unwilling and preoccupied ears of Mon- 
sieur Serret ; but Célestine could not forgive any one for finding fault 
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with her young mistress. If she were to tell Madame Viegron of the 
strange symptoms which had so distressed her, she thought she should 
be providing the aunt with texts for fresh sermons. 

“She will say, ‘If Frangoise faints, it is because she walks too far 
and too fast ;) and, ‘ No wonder her heart palpitates ; she is always in 
a state of excitement.’ Yes, yes, 1 know; and Madame Viegron will 
never see my child as she can be, alone with those who love her. It 
is not possible she can love madame her aunt.” 

“ Ma’m’selle—Ma’m’selle Francoise!” Célestine had gone upstairs 
when she left Monsieur Serret, and she stood at the top of the first 
flight looking along the dark passage which led to Francoise’s bedroom. 
There was not a bit of colour here, even had there been light to show 
it. The boards, even, were stained adark hue. ‘The door at the end 
of the long narrow passage opened, and a sudden flood of sunshine 
poured in and lighted up the figure standing in the doorway, It is 
more true to say that Frangoise looked like an embodiment of sun- 
shine. Her bright brown eyes dancing with mirth, her small figure 
full of graceful movement at the disturbance in Célestine’s face, she 
clapped her hands together and laughed out. 

Her hands were small and well shaped and dimpled ; but they were 
more than these. Francoise never used them obtrusively, and yet 
they had the faculty of being singularly expressive, like all the rest of 
her, they were so full of eager, graceful life. 

You have not seen her face distinctly, because she has been stand- 
ing against the light. She turns now, and leads Célestine into her 
room, and you see how delicate the colour is on her transparent skin, 
and how bright the red on her parted lips. 

“Thou dear old worry!” she says, mischievously, and she pinches 
her nurse’s arm. “ What is the last misery? Has a ceiling fallen 
in, or has Michon upset the pot-au-feu? or has thy friend the chef’ 
hanged himself in despair ?” 

“ Ma’m’selle ”—Ceélestine blushes, and her two hands go up in pro- 
test ; she likes to be supposed to have an admirer, although she dis- 
dains his admiration—‘ how often must I repeat that Monsieur Jules, 
of the Hotel Ste.-Barbe, is as indifferent to meas one of his casse- 
roles? Fi donc, ma’m’selle! But I have news—and news which will 
not please thee, my dear child.” 

Célestine looked as doleful as possible. She wished to prevent her 
young lady from hearing the news suddenly, for she had remarked 
that any sudden excitement affected her strangely ; but Frangoise 
only laughed. 

“Thou art an old raven. Tell me this minute, or I will not stay to 
listen. Come, be quick, I tell thee.” 

“ Ma’m’selle does not like the Prussians—ciel ! is there a French- 
woman that does not curse them in her heart?—and monsieur has 
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but now told me that an officer—what do I know? it may be the old 
villain Moltke himself—is billeted on the house, and he will arrive 
perhaps directly.” 

The colour flitted suddenly from the young bright face, and a look 
of woful sadness clouded her eyes. 

“Tt is terrible!” she said. “ Célestine, thou must arrange that I 
may never see him. It is so soon. I always see in every Prussian 
the murderer of my cousin Gustave.” 

“T will do the best I can, ma’m’selle, and there is no time to lose.” 

She closed the door behind her and came slowly along the passage. 

“Ah! it is terrible that books should make a man so forgetful,” 
said Célestine, arching her black brows. “I would like to make a 
bonfire of monsieur’s books out in the yard there. He forgets every 
thing, even the death of his brother’s son, shot to death with German 
bullets: and such a sweet, fair-faced lad, only sixteen. Ma foi! if 
he had lived he would have been a brother to ma’m’selle ; she would 
have had indeed some one to take care of her.” 

There was rather a hesitating knock at the door below, and Céles- 
tine hurried to open it, her sturdy sides shaking with the extra exertion 
as she went down stairs. 

An officer in Prussian uniform stood at the door. He was so differ- 
ent from all Célestine’s expectations that, in her stupor of surprise, she 
opened the door wide as to some honoured visitor, and dropped a deep 
courtesy. 

“This is the house of Monsieur Serret ?’ 'The officer spoke broken 
French, but his accent was pleasant, and his face so very winning 
that Célestine’s anger melted like snow in sunshine. 

“ Ma foi, what bright blue eyes he has, and what a smile! Well, 
if ma’m’selle should see him by chance, it is all the better that he is 
not an ogre.” 

The officer seemed weak and languid. He followed Célestine 
slowly upstairs, and when she ushered him into his room he sank 
on a chair exhausted. 

He could not have made a better appeal to Célestine. Nursing 
was her special province, and to need her skill was irresistible. Ina 
few minutes she had brought a cup of broth for her lodger, and had 
placed some pillows on his sofa. 

“ Ah ca, m’sieur, we'll have you different-looking in a week,” she 
said, with a motherly glance at his pale face. 

Célestine was carefully and fairly discreet, but that night, when 
she was helping Francoise to undress, her tongue got the better of 
her discretion. 

“Ma'm’selle, the Prussian is much better than I thought. He is 


not even ugly ; he has blue eyes and a fair moustache and 9 charming 
amile,” 
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Francoise turned round with a grave surprised face. 

“ Qélestine, I do not wish to hear of this person or to see him. It 
is a sufficient humiliation that my father, a true Frenchman, must 
tolerate in his house one of the invaders.” 

Célestine muttered, as she opened the doors of the tall armoire 
and laid her young mistress’s gown smoothly on one of the empty 
shelves : 

«“ Ah ca, vieille bavarde !—that thy foolish tongue must utter folly. 
It is not to be supported.” 

Meanwhile Adolphe von Holst congratulated himself. 

“Tt is so pleasant and quiet here,” he said; “no smell of beer and 
stale tobacco. I shall be able to read without disturbance.” 

Next day he met Monsieur Serret as he went out after dinner with 
a book in his hand. 

“ Monsieur is fond of reading ?” said the bookseller. ‘“ We have 
plenty of books here to lend to monsieur.” 

Adolphe von Holst bowed. His pleasant refined face had ingra- 
tiated him at once with his host. 

“Tt seems to me” (he spoke with much deference) “that I give 
more trouble in your house, monsieur, than is needful. I am quite 
willing to join your dinner table if you will receive me there.” 

In his abstraction Monsieur Serret was beginning to say, “ By all 
means,” but Célestine had been within hearing. She came up and 
whispered to her master. 

“ Ah, I forgot, monsieur. My daughter has delicate health, and 
she” (here the bookseller’s politeness showed him that he could not 
tell the truth) “she—well, her nurse” (with a helpless glance at 
Célestine) “ thinks it better she should not see strangers.” 

The officer bowed. 

“T beg pardon. I was not aware you had children.” 

Célestine stood a little in the background, shrugging her shoulders 
and pressing her lips. “Ma foi! what fools men make of them- 
selves! They know no more how to get out of a difficulty than a 
cow knows how to climb a tree. Why need he tell this stranger the 
very thing I did not want him to know ?” 

“Well,” (Monsieur Serret blinked his short-sighted eyes,) “my 
daughter is hardly a child ; she is—how old is Francoise, Célestine ?” 

But Célestine had slipped back out of sight into the shop, and at 
this moment her shrilt voice sounded out: 

“Monsieur is wanted tout de suite!” 

Adolphe von Holst felt extremely interested, but there was nothing 
for it but to bow and pass on. 

Monsieur Serret found Célestine instead of a customer when he 
stepped up the two wooden steps that led into his den. 

“Comment ?” and he looked like a dog robbed of a hone, A soldier 
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fond of reading was to him a phenomenon, and he wished to continue 
his talk with the Prussian. He looked over his shoulder, but the 
lieutenant had departed. 

“Comment?” he repeated. “Tell me, Célestine, what does this 
mean ?” 

Monsieur strove to concentrate his attention so as to look dignified, 

Célestine snapped her fingers. 

“ Monsieur, I laugh at Madame Viegron for her fussy, foolish ways, 
but even I would not be so indiscreet as to tell a roaring wolf of a 
Prussian that he was living under the same roof with a beautiful 
young girl.” 

Monsieur Serret plunged his right hand into his hair and looked 
bewildered. 

“T don’t see the harm.” Then with sudden relief, “ Why, 
Célestine, you yourself said this officer was different from what you 
expected.” 

“But that makes no difference to ma’m’selle.” Célestine spoke 
hotly and set her feet wider apart than ever. “ As long as he knew 
nothing there was no risk; now he'll not rest till he’s seen her, J 
know; and then” 

* Ah bah! You are foolish.” 

Her master turned to the shelves behind him, and lifted down a 
heavy volume. He opened it and planted both elbows on the pages. 
Célestine was obliged to retreat. 

Meantime Lieutenant von Holst sauntered along towards the tree- 
shaded boulevard of the old French town. He was smiling softly to 
himself as he went. 

“What a joke! And that old woman did not want me to know of 
her young lady’s existence! Well,” (he stroked his moustache thought- 
fully,) “ Adolphe, my friend, thou hast no need to think about young 
girls; and yet life is so very dull since we left off fighting. For 
fellows who smoke and drink life has always something, but for me it 
is different, and one grows tired of books.” 

He looked round him; there were seats placed at intervals under 
the trees, and on one of these a young girl was sitting. 

He looked at her as he passed by, and he saw a bright face full of 
sparkling expression. 

“Tf one could only find an excuse for speaking!” At that moment 
the young girl looked up; her eyes rested on his face and then they 
took in his dress. She looked away with an expression of pain and 
aversion. 

The lieutenant quickened his pace till he was out of sight of the 
bench beneath the trees. 

“Tt is always so,” he said. “ How true-hearted these French girls 
are! We are not men to them; they see only the Prussian uniform. 
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It makes one long to vindicate one’s self. I should like to see those 
dark eyes with a less bitter look in them.” 

Adolphe von Holst went home. He left the door of his room ajar. 
He even went up and downstairs several times on a vague pretext of 
seeking Célestine, but he did not get a glimpse of Francoise. 

His window looked on to the street, but it was exactly over the 
entrance door. It was impossible to see any one leave or enter the 
house ; but Adolphe had noticed that at the further end of the en- 
trance passage there was a glass door leading to the garden or yard. 
at the back of the house. 

“ Why don’t I go and look out of that door?” he said. . 

He went downstairs again and found his way to the glass door. 
He did not open it, but he looked out. It was not a garden— 
only a square courtyard paved with round knobs of stones, with 
brick walls round it. In the midst stood a lime-tree, not cut into a 
formal shape, but spreading its branches, and making a pleasant 
shade below them. 

On the right of the glass door was an open staircase painted green, 
and from the top of this a gallery ran along the back of the house 
and one of the side walls of the court. Several doors appeared on 
this side wall leading to the gallery. 

“T see,” said the lieutenant thoughtfully ; “this is a large house ; 
there are other rooms there which Ma’m’selle Frangoise inhabits, and 
she probably uses this green staircase instead of that one indoors. 
Good! I think a turn in the yard will be very cool and pleasant.” 

But when he tried to turn the handle of the glass door he found it 
was locked. 

Adolphe muttered some ugly German words, but he stood looking 
out into the yard. 

There was suddenly a piteous mewing, almost like a child in pain 
or terror, and then something small and white fell on the round hard 
stones of the yard. A simultaneous cry, a rush of hurried feet, 
and then a light figure sprang down half the green staircase at a 
bound. 

The Lieutenant von Holst shook the glass door furiously. 

There, close to him and yet inaccessible, kneeling beside the poor 
little bruised kitten, was the bright face that had so charmed him on 
the boulevard. 

“ Au secours! au secours, Célestine !” cried the young girl. 

The lieutenant had made a prudent retreat before Célestiné 
appeared. 

She was in the kitchen, and this lay beyond the shop. Francoise 
called several times before the sound reached her nurse. She rushed 
frantically to the glass door, and opened it with a key which hung by 
her side, but she did not stay to close it. 
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She was too anxious about her darling to think just then of Prus- 
sian wolves. When the lieutenant came softly downstairs again, a 
few moments after, the glass door stood wide open. 

“Poor little puss !” 

Célestine jumped up. She gave a gasp of surprise when she saw 
the lodger close beside her. But Adolphe von Holst was not looking 
at her; his eyes were fixed on Francoise, as she sat hugging the 
kitten in her arms. _ 

“Ts it much hurt?” he said, gently. “ Perhaps mademoiselle will 
let me see if I can do any good ?” 

Frangoise had forgotten all her prejudices. She looked up trust- 
ingly in the stranger’s face, while he took the kitten in his arms. He 
felt it carefully. 

“There are not any broken bones. If mademoiselle will trust me 
with the cure, I do not think it will be long.” 

Frangoise looked very sweet while she thanked him; but Célestine 
was holding the glass door open, with a very decided frown on her 
black brows. The lieutenant bowed, and went away with the kitten 
under his arm. 

“How pretty she is!” And then a look of dissatisfaction came 
into his face. 

“ What have I to do with pretty girls? We may be called off to 
active service to-morrow.” 


Cuaprer IT. 


Ty is a Warm afternoon. The sun has so mucli heat that if the leaves 
lid not fall with that crisp sound on the round stones of the yard, 
you might think it was summer still. There is a bench under the 
lime tree, and on this are seated the Lieutenant von Holst and 
Francoise Serret. 

A week has gone by since the accident, and the kitten is playing 
with a ball of wool, as if nothing had ever ailed it. The ball be- 
longs to the knitting which lies in the girl’s lap, and the next jerk 
will bring it to the ground ; but Frangoise takes no heed. What is 
she doing? She is not listening to Adolphe, for he has scarcely 
spoken since they sat down side by side. But there is a happy smile 
on her face ; and if you could see under the long curving lashes that 
almost touch her glowing checks, you would find the soft dark eyes 
swimming in blissful tears. Francoise dares not raise them. She 
knows that Adolphe’s eyes are fixed on her, and she has seen the love 
that speaks in them. She dares not let him know how fondly her 
heart answers that unspoken appeal. 

This week has been like a delightful dream to Frangoise. At first 
she saw the young officer for a few minutes. He only wished—so he 
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told Célestine—to give her young mistress a daily report of the kitten’s 
progress. But the little interviews lengthened. The officer had a 
volume of Goethe’s lyrics, and he offered to help Mademoiselle Serret 
when she said she was only an imperfect German scholar. 

“Very kind, very kind indeed,” Monsieur Serret said, when Céles- 
tine told him of the lieutenant’s proposal. 

Célestine shrugged her shoulders and made some wrathful objections ; 
but with father and daughter both against her she was subdued. 

It had been skilfully planned on Adolphe’s part. At first interest 
about her kitten had blinded Francoise, and before she had time to 
remember that its benefactor was a Prussian came her gratitude for 
its cure, and then the new life which this reading had opened. Fran- 
coise had never yet loved, but the warm, impulsive heart was full of 
love, and every day she was learning, partly from those wondrous 
love-songs, partly in her teacher’s eyes, to know for what her heart 
was seeking. 

To-day they had reached a new stage in their friendship—the 
kitten, the book, had alike lost interest. They had been sitting there 
under the lime-tree, and no word or look from the young girl had be- 
trayed her happiness. A close observer might have noted how easily 
she reclined against the bench—how completely absorbed she seemed, 
and yet how full of soft languor. The lieutenant’s face was not so 
difficult to read ; his eyes were full of passionate love—love so strongly 
shown that it was wonderful he restrained its fuller expression. 

“ Ma'm’selle.” 

Frangoise started and sat upright with an uncomfortable sense of 
shame. She had told Célestine to leave her in peace while she took 
her German lesson, and till to-day the old woman had been fairly obe- 
dient. She knew well that no one could thwart Frangoise. Somehow 
or other she would take her own way. So long as Célestine could keep 
her invisible she had watched and planned. Now it seemed to her that 
— might possibly convert a harmless intimacy into a love 
affair, 

“It is Madame Viegron, ma’m’selle, and she is in the little salon 
behind the shop.” 

Francoise blushed deeply. 

“T must go, monsieur.” She spoke hurriedly, and her eyes at last 
met Adolphe’s. 

Somehow he took her hand in his. Francoise forgot Madame 
Viegron—everything. The clasp in which he held her hand was not 
80 intense as that in which her soul seemed folded in his. She 
could not withdraw her eyes; they were fixed in a trance of loving 
union. 

“Come, ma’m’selle ;” Célestine went forward and touched her young 
lady’s arm ; “or shall I tell Za tante you are here ?” 
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Frangoise found her aunt alone. Adéle and Victoire had been sent 
into the shop to talk to their uncle. 

Madame Viegron’s face was like a wooden doll, but the colour on 
her hard cheeks had the crimson hue of a June apple. Her little 
black eyes glittered like beads when she saw Francoise. 

_ “ Bon jour, ma niece.” She held herself so stiffly that Francoise 
had to stand on tiptoe to kiss her. “I have heard fine talk about thee. 
Is it true that instead of shunning these Prussians, as it is the duty 
of every Frenchwoman to shun them, this officer is allowed to see thee 
whenever he pleases? Is it then true that thou canst find pleasure 
in the society of an assassin ?” 

Frangoise had grown crimson, but she laughed at this word. 

“ Assassin! One soldier is not more of an assassin than another. 
You know, my aunt, I have never taken your advice, and I shall not 
begin now. If you only come to speak ill of our visitor, I shall say 
au revoir.” She got up and made a little mocking courtesy. 

Madame Viegron also got up. She shook her head slowly. 

“Thou art sadly wilful; but remember, whatever mischief comes 
from these proceedings thou hast been warned, Frangoise, solemnly 
warned, by thy nearest female relative.” 

Madame Viegron walked slowly into the shop. 

“Come with me, my children,” she said to her two stiff-looking 
daughters seated there; “there is not time for you to visit your 
cousin to-day.” 

But, mille pardons, there is.” 

Madame Viegron looked aghast. There was the culprit, whom she 
had, as she thought, covered with shame and confusion, kissing Adéle 
on both cheeks, while she pinched the ear of Victoire. 

“Come, my children,” in a very severe voice. “I have no time for 
folly.” 

“JT don’t think you have time for anything else,” Frangoise said to 
herself, as her cousins followed their mother into the street. 

But Francoise was too full of happy agitation to be really angry 
with her aunt; she only wanted to be alone to realise some of the 
delight which was dancing in her veins. Could it be possible that this 
was love? Or was she only living out some of the poems which had 
so thrilled her pulses while Adolphe read ? 

Adolphe! The blood came rushing up to her face; she should not 
see him again till to-morrow, and how should she get through the 
time? ‘To-morrow—how would it be? Should they go back to the 
oid way of reading as they had read yesterday ?—ah! how far off was 
yesterday now !—or would it be that dreamy sweetness of to-day—a 
sweetness which had left behind it such wild unrest ? Or would Adolphe 
—it was such a dear delight to say his name—would he speak of love 
to her as the verses spoke—as his eyes had spoken it? So she sat 
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through the afternoon in a sweet dumb dream of coming happiness. 
Célestine came and went, and scolded and jested, but it was all one to 
Francoise—her whole soul was wrapped in the book that had awakened 
her to the knowledge of her love. 

There came a sudden murmur—a murmur which swelled along 
from the farther end of the street. Francoise scarcely noticed it, but 
Célestine opened the window and looked out. 

“ Ma foi, ma’m’selle, it is the Prussians! Some new ones coming 
in—no, it is these which depart. Ma’m’selle, we shall then lose our 
lieutenant.” 

Francoise turned white and faint. 

“Go and see,” she said. ‘Come back and tell me as quickly as 
you can.” 

But Célestine did not come back. The time passed slowly. To 
Francoise it was as if it did not pass at all—as if the doubts and fears 
each moment brought stood crowding upon her heart. 

She got up and threw open the window, but it only looked into the 
side street which Monsieur Serret’s house made the corner of. 

Only a murmur of movement reached her. After a while this grew 
more distinct. A tramp of many feet came, more and more distinct, 
heavier and heavier, till it seemed as if the street pavement must sink 
under its weight. Tramp—tramp. They are gone at last ; they have 
reached the end of the street, and the heavy sound grows faint, 
fainter still. 

Frangoise clings to the window ; her eyes stare wildly ; it seems to 
her that the floor on which she stands gives way. She has not even 
heard the door open, but instinct makes her turn round before Adolphe 
reaches her. 

“My Francoise !” 

She was in his arms, and her head on his shoulder. He pressed 
her tenderly to his heart. It was to Francoise as if she were at rest. 
All the dread fears and doubts were over. Adolphe loved her. He 
was for ever her own. 

But this bliss could not last. 

“ My beloved !” he whispered, “I had not thus dared, but that I 
must leave thee. Adieu, my Francoise—my heart’s treasure !” 

Again he kissed her passionately, and she felt tears on her cheeks 
though her own eyes were dry. 


Til. 


A Monta passed by. The agony of sorrow that came to Frangoise 
when she realised her lover’s departure softened as she went over and 
over again every word, every look of that last meeting. Only one 
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thought sometimes troubled this fond memory—why had ae 
said he “ would not thus have dared ?” 

A smile came on the sweet, blushing face. 

“Tt seems to me love must come to that in the end. I could never 
confess to Adolphe that I loved him unless I could hide my eyes and 
feel safe that he was my own.” 

She never fretted. Very soon her hope outgrew her sorrow. The 
war must end soon, and then Adolphe would be free. She would not 
let herself think of her cousin Gustave’s fate. She told herself two 
such afflictions could not be sent to one person. It was impossible 
that she could lose her darling cousin, the sharer of all her joys and 
sorrows, and then that her love should also be taken away. Francoise 
shut her eyes to the sorrow and bereavement around her. She forgot 
that the widow Lebrun had seen six sons fall in battle since the fight 
at Woerth, and that her seventh, a lad younger than Gustave even, 
was now lying wounded in an ambulance. 

There came a rumour that more Prussians were expected—a larger 
number this time—and the inhabitants would be more severely 
taxed. 

Monsieur Serret received notice that as his house was large and his 
family small he must make room for at least three inmates. 

The Lieutenant von Holst had conciliated both the master and the 
housekeeper, and Frangoise had kept her secret so well that it seemed 
as if she only regretted the loss of her German lessons. 

It was therefore a great shock to Célestine when ma’m’selle ex- 
pressed dislike to the arrival of new invaders. 

“ Dame! and I told m’sieur you would be glad because of the 
reading.” 

“Ts it likely I could be glad}to see Prussians in A——-?—I, a 
French girl, who have suffered so deeply in this war ?” 

“ Tiens!” Ceélestine stood, mop in hand. She was standing in the 
yard cleaning the back windows, by first throwing a cupful of water 
against a pane and then mopping it. “ There are two things in which 
ma’m’selle is quite changed: she is no longer so sad for the death of 
Monsieur Gustave, and she can bear to speak of it. I wonder what 
she will say when she finds that monsieur has arranged for the 
Prussians to dine every day in the salle? Well, I shall say nothing, 
or I may get a scolding.” 

Next day, when Francoise went into the salle at five o’clock, she 
found three Prussian officers talking with her father. She saw that 
they were Uhlans, and this gave her a yet stronger dislike ; it seemed 
to her that they were in the place of Adolphe, that but for them he 
might be here. 

They all turned as she entered, and gave her the stiff military 
salute. Her father;introduced them by name ; 
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“The Hauptmann Schleren, and the Lieutenants Welzenborg and 
Durustein.” 

Frangoise made three profound courtesies, but she scarcely smiled. 
It seemed to her that the hauptmann was a little, dark, ugly, sallow- 
faced man, and that the lieutenants were repetitions of each other; 
both had light hair, as harsh and colourless as stubble, and both had 
light, meaningless grey eyes. 

They could neither of them speak French, and Francoise would not 
let them see that she could help them with German. The hawptmann 
and Monsieur Serret got through a stumbling conversation, but all 
the party seemed glad when dinner ended—only when left alone with 
their coffee and pipes the lieutenants agreed in praise of the frdulein’s 
beauty. 

Ever since Adolphe went away Francoise had gone to sit on the 
bench under the lime tree. Sometimes she sat with closed eyes, 
acting over again, in spirit, those happy interviews; sometimes she 
would read over and over those verses which had most charmed her— 
for early in their acquaintance Adolphe had given her the little book 
—and often she read nothing at all but the name on the first page, 
“ Adolphe von Holst: the gift of his mother.” 

“He must have loved me even then,” the girl said to herself, 
proudly, “or he could not have given a gift from his mother.” 

It seemed to her that she had never asked him about his family or 
his home—-all their talk had been of Love and Goethe. 

On the morning after the arrival of the officers Francoise stayed in 
her room. ‘“‘ Célestine”—she spoke to the old woman while she made 
the bed, with its pretty white hangings and tufted fringe—*“ you can 
tell me as soon as the Prussians go out. I do not want to run the 
risk of seeing them.” 

“ Bien, ma’m’selle.” Célestine smiled, but she kept her broad red 
lips firmly closed. ‘ What ails the child?” she said to herself. ‘She 
used always to know her own mind. But,dame! whoknows? It is 
possible she will be dear friends with these officers to-morrow; she 
was much fiercer against our lieutenant at the beginning.” 

For the first time in her life Célestine felt dissatisfied with her 
young lady. She obeyed her orders, however, and as soon as the 
officers left the house Francoise came down the green staircase and sat 
under the lime tree. 

“Tf either of them come in you can easily warn me in time, 
Célestine.” 

But while the housekeeper was intent on the concoction of a new 
dish the hawptmann came back. Francoise had made a hasty retreat 
before Célestine reached the yard. The hawptmann was coming from 


the lime tree reading 9 book. Célestine’s quick eyes recognised the 
book in an instant, 
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“The marauding vagabond!” she muttered. “ Itis then true that 
they pick and steal all they can lay their hands on. Pardon, 
monsieur ” (she placed herself just in front of the hauptmann, with 
her feet very wide apart and her hands on her hips,) “ but that is the 
book of my young lady.” She held out her broad brown hand. 

_ The hauptmann put his head a little on one side, and held the book 
fast. He looked slyly through his small dark eyes at the angry face 
before him. 

“ Pardon,” he said; “but it is not the name of your young lady 
which I read here. It is ‘Adolphe von Holst,’ and I know this 
gentleman.” 

They were both too much interested to hear a movement in the 
gallery just above them, and then a sigh. 

“Tam his cousin,” said the hauptmann. “ It is quite simple; he 
has been probably here, and has left his book.” And then he bowed, 
and would have passed by Célestine. 

“ But I tell you it isnot so! Ma’m’selle will be’-—— She turned 
desperately toward the outside staircase, as if she would call Francoise 
to confirm her words, “ Tiens, la voila!” She caught sight of 
Francoise moving along the gallery. ‘“Ma’m’selle, will you come 
down and tell this unbelieving gentleman that we have not stolen the 
book ?” 

Francoise was in the yard before she ended, her eyes sparkling, 
her lips quivering with excitement. 

“Tt is my book, monsieur.” She spoke very gently ; her heart 
beat so fast with the terror of losing this dearly-prized treasure that 
she could scarcely get the words out. “The Lieutenant Von Holst 
was so kind as to give it to me when he was here.” 

“He was here, was he?” The hauptmann gave Francoise a long 
keen look, but she would not meet it. She felt that her cheeks grew 
crimson ; she could hardly keep in her tears. How dared this rude 
man look at her ? 

“My book, if you please.” 

“ Mille pardons, mademoiselle!” It seemed to Célestine that the 
hauptmann spoke better French than he had at first seemed capable 
of. ‘“ You must forgive my rudeness, but I did not think my cousin 
would have parted with his mother’s gift, except to one person.” 

Francoise was suddenly pale. Célestine listened too eagerly to 
notice the change in her young lady. 

“Who is the one person?’ Her voice was unsteady, as if there 
were a sob in it. 

“ His wife. He is the betrothed of my sister. They had to part 
on the eve of the marriage-day ; but the war cannot last for ever, and 
then Adolphe and Lieschen will be happy.” 

An instinct had kept his eyes from her face, but he held out the book. 
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“ Hé! mon Dieu! Ah, scélérat ! you have killed her !” and Francoise 
had fallen on the stones at his feet. 

“She has fainted, that is all.” The hauptmann raised her. She 
felt like lead in his arms. “Some water, quick!” he said, in a tone of 
command. “I tell you she has fainted.” 

Célestine went, and her cries summoned Monsieur Serret. But no 
water, no earthly aid, could ever more awaken Francoise. That little 
phrase—so short, so quickly spoken—had been as deadly as a sword- 
thrust through her heart. Adolphe was her life, her hope; if he was 
another's then life and hope were over for the fond, gentle girl. 

The hauptmann went back to the yard after he had helped the 
sorrowing father and nurse with their burden. 

The little book lay just where Francoise had fallen. 

“Shall I take it to Adolphe,” he said, “and tell him what it did? 
or shall I leave him to make Lieschen believe he has been faithful, 
and break her heart for the next face he fancies? Goethe, my fine 
fellow ””—he put the book in his pocket-—* I wonder how many hearts 
you have helped to break !” , 
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Napoleon's Campaign of Ulm and Austerlits. 


We have now to follow Napoleon’s career from the camps of Bou- 
logne and the shores of the Channel to the valley of the Danube 
and the wastes of Moravia, where at every stage of the conqueror’s 
march fortune seemed to greet him with a new triumph. Some 
critics think the campaign of Ulm, followed by the decisive day of 
Austerlitz, the masterpiece of the Napoleonic strategy; and the 
Emperor himself was wont to refer to the battle in which he over- 
whelmed the united armies of Austria and Russia, on the 2nd of 
December, 1805, as the most scientific of all his exploits. The 
campaign is certainly a grand illustration of Napoleon’s powers in 
their highest development, and when they were seconded by immense 
force ; and it strikingly exhibits his energetic promptness in forming and 
carrying out his designs, his capacity for vast combinations in war, his 
wonderful skill in masking his plans and keeping his enemies in igno- 
rance of them, his characteristic method of daring invasions, and his art 
of so arranging his armed masses as to insure their preponderance at the 
decisive points, and of dissipating by one or two crushing blows the efforts 
of an ill-united Coalition. At Austerlitz too we see the final triumph of 
the military organisation and tactics introduced during the revolutionary 
wars and gradually perfected by Napoleon over the systems in use in the 
eighteenth century ; and—what experience has ever since confirmed and 
modern improvements only show more clearly— it was proved by notable 
instances in the campaign how extraordinary may be the value of the 
effective concentration of troops into bodies united by esprit de corps, 


‘and prepared at all times to march and fight as separate and inde- 


pendent armies, and how marvellous the superiority may be over 
stiff, antiquated, and pedantic methods, in part irrational and in part 
useless, of a flexible and natural order of battle accommodated to the 
circumstances of the ground, and of easily-handled tactical formations. 
Yet, though the campaign of 1805 is a noble monument of Napo- 
leon’s genius, and deserves the attention of the military student ; 
though, too, it was on a greater scale, and on the whole was attended 
with less risk to the victors than those of 1796 and 1800, we do not 
place it in a higher rank than those splendid examples of the art of 
war, and it does not exhibit the astonishing resource, the constancy, 
and the rapidity of conception displayed in the great struggle in 
Italy, nor does it disclose so dazzling a scheme as the march across 
the Alps to Marengo. Its peculiar characteristics seem to us to be 
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that it proves admirably what Napoleon could do with an army of the 
very best quality when he had a marked superiority of force on the 
really important points in the theatre ; for though unquestionably the 
collective strength of the Allies exceeded that of the French, they 
were, on every occasion except at Austerlitz, outnumbered in opera- 
tions of moment by their energetic and far-seeing antagonist. Not- 
withstanding, too, its brilliant results, the campaign illustrates the 
important defects and dangers of the system of war of which Napo- 
leon was the chief author; nor should the “sun of Austerlitz” blind 
the attentive observer to the essential vices in the general manage- 
ment of the French armies, which victory itself did not hide from the 
eyes of faithful and impartial eye-witnesses. 

The war which, at the rupture of the Peace of Amiens, had been con- 
fined to England and France, and hitherto had engaged Napoleon in 
preparations for a descent on our coasts, was ere long destined to in- 
volve the rest of Europe. The execution of the Duc d’Enghien, the 
annexation of the Republic of Genoa, the reviving predominance of 
imperial France, and the menacing aggressions of its chief, caused the 
Great Powers to forget the results of the campaign of 1796 and 1800, 
and conclude a new coalition against France, which the experience 
and ability of Mr. Pitt, who in the spring of 1805 had replaced the 
feeble government of Addington, soon formed into a powerful Coalition. 
England, Austria, Russia, Sweden, and Naples, united to overthrow 
Napoleon, and the note of preparation for the renewed contest was 
heard from the Niemen to the Adriatic. Prussia, isolated since the 
treaty of Bale, and gorged with the spoils of the French Revolution, 
as yet nominally stood aloof; but the inclinations of the Court were 
known ; and it was confidently expected that she, too, would soon join 
the good cause of the old against the new order of Europe. During 
the spring and summer of 1805, arrangements for hostilities were 
matured; and Mr. Pitt zealously pressed them forward, one of his 
chief objects being, naturally, to divert from our shores the threatening 
host which, at a distance of a few miles only, made England dread 
a formidable invasion. The plan ultimately formed by the Allies for 
their operations against the French Empire, was not only strategically 
unsound, but revealed their widely divergent aims, and in part sacri- 
ficed military ends to political considerations and hopes: an error of 
which the calamitous results have been often shown by notable 
examples. Four lines of attack were marked out; but the immense 
forces of the Coalition were disposed rather with a view of furthering 
the separate policy of single Powers, or of gaining additional allies, 
than with the object of assailing the territories of France in the most 
judicious manner and of conducting the war upon true principles. 
The first attack was to be attempted by a small English and Swedish 
force, from twenty-five thousand to thirty thousand strong, from 
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Hanover and the seaboard of Northern Germany; and it was to be 
only a feint or diversion, unless Prussia should throw her weight into 
the scale, in which event it would become formidable and lead to the 
invasion of Holland. The second attack was to be made by a great 
Austrian and Russian army, which was ultimately to unite in the 
valley of the Danube, and thence to pour into Alsace and Franche- 
Comté with one hundred and fifty thousand or two hundred thousand 
men; but as the Russians were as yet far distant, one of the two 
armies which they were to bring into the field being in Poland, observ- 
ing Prussia, and the other on the Galician frontier,—and as it was 
thought important to make the Elector of Bavaria join the alliance, 
the Austrians were to cross the Inn, without waiting for their sup- 
ports, and to occupy Bavaria and the approaches of the Rhine, 
although they were only eighty thousand or ninety thousand strong, 
and the intended movement would throw them forward, almost 
unaided, on the verge of France. The third attack was to be made 
from the Adige, and for this one hundred thousand men were en- 
trusted to the Archduke Charles with about twenty-five thousand 
men under the Archduke John advanced to the Tyrol; Austria, 
whose chief object in renewing the war had been the recovery of 
her Italian provinces, having thus devoted to this purpose her most 
powerful army and her best commander. The fourth attack, like the 
first, was to be a diversion; twenty thousand or thirty thousand men 
were to be disembarked from a Russian and English fleet, and to be 
thrown on the coasts of Italy, and, aided by a Neapolitan army, were 
to assail or threaten the French in the Peninsula. 

Such was the plan of operations of the Allies, and they calculated 
that, including reserves, they would bring half a million of men into 
the field. It is hardly necessary to point out how faulty it was, how 
it violated the principles of true strategy, how it disregarded, for 
political ends, the objects which should be primary in war. Fifty 
or sixty thousand men were to be employed in diversions at the 
extremities of the line, and neither of them could be of any use 
unless Prussia resolved to co-operate at once. Of the two Russian 
armies one was detached to observe Prussia, and was kept apart from 
the other in Galicia on its way to the Danube, and this large force 
was thus isolated and rendered of little immediate value. As in the 
campaign of Marengo too, the Austrians placed too large a force on 
the secondary frontier, the Italian peninsula, and too small a one on 
the predominant frontier, Southern Germany and the valley of the 
Danube, their eagerness to secure Lombardy getting the better of the 
dictates of prudence, which should have warned them to secure them- 
selves from attack on their most vulnerable side. The capital mistake 
of the plan, however, was the idea of occupying Bavaria, and advancing 
to the vicinity of the Rhine, with an army comparatively of small 
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strength, before the Russians could come to its aid; this was exag- 
gerating the error which had proved so ruinous in 1800—the throwing 
Melas dangerously forward, and was exposing an isolated force to be 
overwhelmed by a sudden attack; and it can be explained only by 
the expectation that Bavaria would declare for the Allies when the 
Austrian standards were seen on the Inn. In a word, the project of 
the Coalition disseminated and even dislocated their armies, and dis- 
tributed them so that they were unable to support each other as they 
ought to have done ; and it placed too, at the outset, their advanced 
force in a position which almost invited attack on the part of a daring 
adversary. Napoleon, from his camp at Boulogne, was fully in- 
formed of these preparations, and gladly beheld the Allies’ scheme 
develop itself in its faulty proportions. Notwithstanding the peril 
gathering against him, he resolved characteristically to risk the 
descent ‘and to cut the knot of the Coalition in London,” should 
his admirals be able to carry out their orders; but if they failed he 
matured arrangements “for a rapid and victorious march to the 
Danube and dictating peace in the heart of Austria.” Despising 
Naples, and assured that Prussia would at least hesitate before striking, 
he determined to pay little attention to the attacks on the extreme 
ends of the theatre; and rightly calculating that success elsewhere 
would put an end to such feeble efforts, he opposed to them a few 
thousand men only, in Holland and the centre of Italy. Massena, 
with about fifty thousand men, was to confront the Archduke Charles 
upon the Adige, this formidable defensive barrier compensating for a 
great inferiority of force; and Augereau, moved from the west of 
France, was to operate against the Archduke John in the Tyrol with 
about twenty-five thousand, when victory at the decisive point would 
make his presence of real importance. In this way, without station- 
ing too large a force on the secondary frontier, the Emperor assured 
the defence of Italy ; and in the meantime he made preparations for 
the principal operation on which he reckoned for a signal triumph over 
the Coalition. Perceiving that the main attack of the Allies would 
be made along the valley of the Danube, but that the Austrians, in 
their advance on Bavaria, would be separated by an immense interval 
from the Russians on the verge of Galicia, he resolved to interpose 
between these divided masses with an army sufficient to cope with both, 
to cut off, and if possible, destroy, the body negligently thrown forward, 
and then to march against its supports in the rear, and involve them 
in a common catastrophe. If this were accomplished the whole plans 
of the Coalition would be frustrated ; their isolated and eccentric attacks 
would collapse with the failure of their chief effort ; and the path would 
be opened to Vienna, where it might be expected the war would ter- 
minate. Napoleon allotted one hundred and ninety thousand men, 
superior in all respects to their foes, to strike this great and decisive blow, 
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This plan of Napoleon fully reveals his clear insight and strategic 
genius. It distributed in a proper manner his forces on the theatre 
of war, brought an irresistible mass to bear on an isolated fragment of 
the enemy’s armies, and threatened to crush them in detail, and 
showed the difference between scientific schemes and projects influenced 
by political views. The result was that, though the numerical 
strength of the French was probably not more than three hundred and 
fifty thousand men, including reserves, against five hundred thousand 
of the Allies, it was usually superior in the operations that ensued ; 
“art and judicious movements,” as Napoleon said, “ more than com- 
pensating for fewer battalions.” In the first days of September the 
Coalition began to set in motion its divided armies; and while pre- 
parations were actively made for an advance along the North German 
seaboard, and for disembarking a contingent in Italy, the Archduke 
Charles and the Archduke John took up on the Adige and in the 
Tyrol, with about one hundred and twenty-five thousand men, the 
stations respectively allotted to them. Meantime Buxhowden, with 
about sixty-five thousand Russians, had set forth from the Polish 
frontier, though still delayed by negotiations with Prussia, and his 
colleague Kutusoff, with about an equal force, was pressing forward 
to reach Vienna; but though Kutusoff, who was intended to co-ope- 
rate with the Austrians upon the Inn, was ordered to march as fast 
as possible, he was still more than three hundred miles from the army 
which it was his object to gain. That army, commanded by the cele- 
brated Mack, and from eighty thousand to ninety thousand strong, 
crossed the Inn on the 8th of September, and advanced into the heart 
of Bavaria, thus increasing its distance from the Russians behind ; and 
by the 18th it had taken a position between Ulm and the Lake of 
Constance, resting on the fortress and the line of the Iller, and with 
patrols moved into the Black Forest. Mack had failed in the mission 
to accomplish which he had been imprudently thrown forward, for the 
Elector of Bavaria had joined the French, and retreated to the Maine 
with all his forces ; but though wholly isolated from his supports, the 
Austrian commander feared no danger, for Ulm was a place of formid- 
able strength and Napoleon was thought to be far distant. Long 
before this time the French Emperor had begun the movements 
intended to carry out his brilliant and well-designed project. He had 
waited until the 24th of August in the hope that Villeneuve’s sails 
would appear ; but when the absence of the French fleets proved that 
the descent could not be attempted, he issued his orders on the 26th 
and 27th for the great enterprise which was the alternative. T'wo of 
his corps, about forty thousand strong, at this moment in Hanover 
and Holland, and under the command of Bernadotte and Marmont, 
were directed, after leaving detachments to retard the attack from 
Northern Germany, to march southwards upon the Maine, and to 
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unite at Wurzburg with the Bavarian contingent, which the Elector 
would bring to their aid at that place. Meantime, while Augereau 
was moved from Brest, Napoleon, with the bulk of his forces—the 
corps of Davoust, Soult, and Ney, and the Imperial Guard—had set 
forth from Boulogne ; and ‘these formidable arrays were joined on 
their way by the corps of Lannes and the cavalry of Murat. This 
magnificent host, one hundred and fifty thousand strong, and now 
given for the first time the celebrated name of the “ Grand Army,” 
was marched from Normandy and Picardy upon Alsace, its object 
being to cross the Rhine, and co-operating with the corps on the 
Maine, to reach the Danube on the rear of Mack, to cut him off 
wholly from Kutusoff, and to overwhelm him by superior forces. The 
greatest precautions were taken to deceive the enemy as to its real 
strength, and to hasten it forward to the east of France; and these 
were observed with such skill that the whole army had reached the 
Rhine from the coasts of the Channel in twenty-five days, the Aus- 
trians all the while imagining that it was still hundreds of miles 
away—an operation which reflects the highest credit on the French 
staff, and subordinate officers, and attests the efficiency of the French 
soldiery as well as the powers of their great commander. Massena 
meanwhile had been sent into Lombardy with his fifty thousand men 
with orders to stand upon the defensive, and St.-Cyr had been given 
a small force to resist the attack from the seaboard of Italy. 

By these operations Napoleon’s principal forces, divided into two 
great masses, the Army of the Rhine and the Army of the Maine, 
already, though still at a wide distance, were placed in a formidable 
position, the front, flank, and even the rear of Mack and his com- 
munications being seriously threatened. The entire French army 

was upon the Rhine and the Maine by the 25th of September, and 
was spread out upon an immense ‘arc extending from Strasburg by 
Mayence to Wurzburg, prepared to execute the grand movement which 
was to cut off its.foes in the valley of the Danube. Independently of 
the corps of Augereau and of the Bavarian and other German con- 
tingents which had unexpectedly been added to it, that army num- 
bered about a hundred and ninety thousand men in the highest 
state of military efficiency, and was in many respects the finest 
force which Napoleon ever led into the field. It had been recently 
organised and arrayed on a system which distinguished it widely from 
the rude armies of the Republic and from those of the other Conti- 
nental Powers, and it presented a combination of strength, capacity 
for war, and what is called mobility, which made it in the highest 
degree formidable. ‘The loose divisional masses of 1793-4 had 
been converted into corps d’armée, each a self-sufficing and inde- 
pendent force under the command of a separate chief; but to these 
were united distinct reserves and large masses of artillery and horse, 
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which could be moved to any point in the theatre, and under the 
guidance of the French Emperor could be relied on to strike decisive 
blows. By these means freedom of movement and action were recon- 
ciled with subordination and unity of command in the Imperial arrays, 
and the French army formed an aggregation of powerful units, at all 
times prepared to march, to encamp, to fight, and to perform the functions 
of complete armies, but linked together by an imposing force which 
connected the parts of the whole machine and was rendered necessary 
on important occasions. Celerity, safety, and the sure execution of 
strategic projects were thus promoted, and at the same time, though 
no essential change was made in the tactical formations which had 
originated in the revolutionary wars, the greatest pains had been 
taken to make manceuvres in the field as quick as possible, to strengthen 
the fire of the lines of skirmishers which preceded the heavy columns 
of attack, to increase the weight of cavalry charges, and to render 
the order of battle flexible and capable of adaptation to any given cir- 
cumstances. The French army, thus formed and trained, was given 
in this way a marked superiority over those of its foes upon the 
Continent, which, divided into collections of regiments brought to- 
gether for a campaign only, and not arranged into separate units, each 
capable of independent action, had not the powerful military cohesion 
or the efficiency of their dreaded rival, and which besides were still 
made to adhere to the antiquated tactics, the unbending order, the 
stiff, slow, and ill-protected lines, and the pedantry of the eighteenth 
century. What, however, chiefly perhaps distinguished the French 
army from its antagonists was its great physical and moral energy. 
It was composed of men in the flower of life, in a great degree drawn 
from the better classes, who had been for the most part inured to war 
by the experience of months in the camps round Boulogne, and it 
felt an absolute confidence in itself and its chiefs, and especially in its 
beloved Emperor. Such a host, more than ordinarily pervaded by 
intelligence in its lower ranks, capable of great exertions and heroic 
deeds, and animated by the best military spirit, was, without regard to 
its better organisation, more than a match, even at large odds, for the 
inferior armies of the Coalition. 

From the 25th of September to the 6th of October the French 
were executing the great movement which was to bring them into the 
valley of the Danube, and so to interpose between Mack and the 
Russians as to cut off the Austrian commander. ‘The right wing 
of the army of the Rhine, formed of the corps of Ney and Lannes, 
advanced by the northern edge of the Black Forest and the extreme 
verge of the Swabian Alps, masked by Murat and an immense mass of 
cavalry, which, spreading into the valley of the Kinzig and the defiles 
between the Black Forest and the Rhine, were so disposed as to make 
Mack believe that an attack on his front at Ulm was intended. The 
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remaining portions of the army of the Rhine, making the centre of 
the entire French army, and composed of the corps of Davoust and 
Soult, with the Imperial Guard at some distance south, moved from 
Manheim and Spiers across the Neckar, and came into communication 
with the right wing before it attained the banks of the Danube. 
Meantime the corps of Marmont and Bernadotte, which constituted 
the army of the Maine and the left wing of the collective host, had 
descended from Wurzburg with the Bavarians, and, uniting with the 
centre, had approached a line on the north of the Danube, which even 
now, directly menaced the communications of Mack, and made his 
position extremely critical. This decisive movement had been facilitated 
by the violation of the Prussian territory of Anspach ; and this had 
probably largely caused its success, for Mack, it may be supposed, had 
calculated that Napoledn would not attempt this course; and this may 
have been a main reason why he allowed the army of the Maine to 
come down on his flank and to place his rear in danger without an 
effort to avert this peril. On the evening of the 6th of October the 
whole Grand Army, thus drawn together upon a continually narrowing 
front, held a line near the valley of the Danube from Heidenheim by 
Nordlingen to the north of Ingoldstadt; its way to the river being 
now open, and its left and centre being already nearly placed between 
Mack and his supports, while its right menaced the Austrian com- 
mander in his position at Ulm and along the Iller. The march to 
the points of concentration had been planned and executed with con- 
summate skill, the greatest care having been taken to conceal its 
object as long as possible, to deceive Mack, and detain him at Ulm 
to cover the communications of the French, as they passed along the 
vast semicircle from the Rhine by the Neckar to the Danube, and no 
effort having been spared to assure celerity and precision of movement ; 
and the whole operation may be justly called a splendid specimen of 
the Napoleonic strategy, making the best use in a daring invasion of 
the improved facilities for offensive war, and disregarding distances 
and all kinds of obstacles which, a few years before, would have been 
thought impassable. Yet the movement, though admirable, was not 
free from danger, for the French right was necessarily exposed to an 
attack in flank for several days, had Mack been a capable chief; and 
it brought out clearly the essential defects in Napoleon’s system of 
conducting war. Quickness was obtained at the expense of discipline 
and of intense suffering to the invaders as well as to the invaded 
districts ; the French soldiery, without magazines, and marching with 
extraordinary speed, spread over the country traversed by them, con- 
sumed its resources like a horde, and were subjected to the greatest 
hardships; and the result was that the Grand Army reached the 
Danube in a very disordered state, after inflicting and enduring 


extreme misery. An eye-witness of this triumphant march—the able 
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and judicious Due de Fezensac—has declared that the privations of 
the troops were not unlike those on the retreat from Moscow ; nothing 
in fact but the admirable energy of the army saved it from being dis- 
organised before even a shot had been fired; and it was easy to foresee 
that this mode of operating might become ruinous under different 
conditions of climate, territory, means of subsistence, and of national 
or patriotic feeling. 

We have no space to dwell in detail on the memorable operations of 
the following days, conspicuous for skill on the conquering side and 
for timidity and vacillation on the conquered. Deceived by the 
demonstrations of Murat, and persuaded that if attacked at all he 
would be attacked in front through the Black Forest, Mack remained 
at Ulm and upon the Iller, while the French were gathering on his 
flank and rear; and he appears to have been completely ignorant of 
his enemy’s movements till the last moment. It was not until the 
5th of October that he was informed that a French force was making 
towards the valley of the Danube, and he then adopted one of those 
half-measures so often fraught with disaster to armies. A rapid 
march from the Iller eastward at this conjuncture might have saved 
the Austrians ; but Mack, clinging to his original belief, or not compre- 
hending the reports which reached him, resolved only to observe his 
foes, whom he, perhaps, thought to be in no great strength, and, if 
necessary, to fight when they crossed the Danube. For this purpose 
he withdrew his army from the Iller and made if change front, his 
intention being to place it along the southern bank of the Danube 
from Ulm to Rain, its right uniting at the last-named place with a 
corps which, under the command of Kienmayer, had been guarding 
the Austrian communications and awaiting the arrival of Kutusoff’s 
troops. This operation—which in no event could have been attended 
with good results, for the French near Ingoldstadt were already far 
beyond the Austrian flank at Rain, and which required two or three 
days for its execution by forced marches—was destined only to lead 
to defeat and to delay the ill-fated Austrian army on the dangerous 
theatre where it was detained. From the 7th of October to the 
morning of the 9th the Grand Army, excepting the corps of Ney, 
left purposely on the northern bank to watch the avenues from Ulm 
on that side, had been defiling across the Danube and extending 
beyond the southern bank; and by the 9th the army of the Maine, 
with the corps of Davoust, held a line between Ingoldstadt and the 
Isar as far as Munich ; the remaining corps of the army of the Rhine, 
with the mass of the cavalry and the Imperial Guard, having ad- 
vanced from the Danube across the Lech, and pressing westward from 
Donauworth to Augsburg. By these dispositions Napoleon had com- 
pletely separated Mack from his supports, one of the main divisions of 
the French army being employed in guarding against the Russians, 
and the other advancing upon Ulm, while both had mastered the 
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Austrian communications, and were full on the flank and rear of their 
foe; and the forward march of these immense arrays had necessarily 
compelled Kienmayer to retreat in order to avoid a catastrophe. The 
retrograde movement of that general, who ultimately made good his 
way to the Russians, of course disconcerted Mack’s projects and ex- 
posed the Austrians to attack; and by the 8th a part of the Austrian 
army had been defeated at Wertingen by Lannes and Murat, who 
accordingly moved still nearer Ulm, thus narrowing the circle already 
being thrown around the luckless Austrian commander. Mack seems 
now, for the first time, to have believed that he was in real danger, 
and perceiving that a powerful hostile force was. south of the Danube 
on his flank and rear, he resolved to try to cross to the northern bank, 
to overwhelm the foes on his way, and, traversing the communications 
of the French, to effect boldly his escape into Bohemia. He had at 
this moment a large force near the southern bank between Ulm and 
Gunzburg, and had he attacked with real energy he might possibly 
have overpowered Ney, his only enemy on that side, and extricated at 
least a part of his army. But his troops were wearied and half- 
disheartened, his attack was feeble and ill-directed, and he was thrown 
back as far as Gunzburg by Ney, who, thenceforward in possession of 
the passages on both banks of the Danube, opposed a barrier to his 
march northward. 

After this reverse Mack retired upon Ulm, and placed his army on 
the line of the Iller, fronting the masses rapidly advancing against him. 
A quick and immediate march southwards might have enabled him to 
reach the Tyrol, and Napoleon’s manceuvres evidently show that he 
thought an attempt of the kind would be made. But Mack remained 
irresolutely at Ulm; and it was not until the 11th of October that he 
made up his mind to try to break through. He divided his army into 
two masses: the one intended to march northwards, to pass the Danube 
and make for Bohemia ; the other directed to fall back on Memmingen, 
and thence to make good its way to the Tyrol. The French Emperor 
had in the meantime detached Soult with a large force towards 
Memmingen, anticipating the dispositions of his foe, and he had 
drawn nearer the Iller and the . Danube, closing on the Austrians 
around Ulm, though at one point to the north of the Danube Ney 
was not in sufficient strength to have resisted a powerful attack. On 
the afternoon of the 11th the advanced guard of the Austrians came 
into collision with one of the two divisions of Ney, which alone guarded 
the northern bank, and the action which followed being indecisive Mack 
had the folly to suspend the movement and to remain with the bulk 
of his army round Ulm. It was not until the morning of the 13th 
that the retreat was begun anew, and by this time it was too late to 
extricate the mass of the Austrians, though to the last the French on 
the north of the Danube were in comparatively weak ~~ + as an 
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Austrian corps fought its way to the Tyrol the remaining ones moved 
towards the northern bank ; and one, under Werneck, contrived to elude 
the toils of its pursuers for a time, and falling on the communications 
of the French, to advance towards Heidenheim and the Bohemian 
frontier. But whether owing to want of decision, or, as has been 
affirmed, to false information sent purposely by his wily antagonist, 
Mack retarded the march of the other corps ; and it was not until the 
morning of the 14th that even one had reached the north bank of the 
Danube, the remainder of the army being still near Ulm. Napoleon 
had by this time accumulated a force sufficient to intercept his enemy, 
and though the Austrian corps which had crossed had gained some suc- 
cess in the evening of the 13th, it was routed next day by Ney at Elch- 
ingen, and driven into Ulm with heavy loss. The French now pressed 
victoriously forward to invest the fortress on all sides ; but even at the 
last moment the Archduke Ferdinand—an able and gallant lieutenant 
of Mack, who could no longer endure that general’s conduct—broke 
through northwards with a large body of horse ; so difficult is it to 
hem in completely brave men who do their best to escape. The 
position of Mack soon became desperate; he was enclosed with a 
demoralised foree by an enemy more than threefold in number; and 
he capitulated on the 17th of October, awestruck, it is said, by the 
threats of Napoleon. Thirty thousand Austrians became prisoners ; 
and as the corps which had made for the Tyrol surrendered within a 
a few days to Soult or was destroyed in subsequent operations, and 
the corps of Werneck and the greater part of the cavalry which had 
followed the Archduke, fell into the hands of Ney and Murat, it is a 
literal fact, that, with the exception of the detachment drawn off by 
Kienmayer, the whole army which Mack had commanded—from eighty 
thousand to ninety thousand strong—was annihilated by its terrible 
conqueror. The losses of the French were not more than from five 
thousand to six thousand men; and Napoleon’s boast was not inaccu- 
rate that he had triumphed by marching and manceuvres without 
risking a general action. 

Such was the memorable contest round Ulm, the greatest catastrophe 
in modern war until the capitulations of Metz and Sedan. The extra- 
ordinary success of Napoleon was due to the skill with which he 
brought his army in overwhelming force on the flank and rear of the 
Austrian chief, interposed between him and his supports, and finally 
drove him against a fortress, where he was unable either to retreat or 
fight, and also to the incapacity of Mack, who throughout displayed 
utter want of caution and irresolution hardly ever equalled. The 
ability with which the great march from the Channel to Bavaria was 
planned, the celerity with which it was executed, the art by which the 
Austrian commander was kept in his dangerous position by demonstra- 
tions along the Black Forest, as Melas was in 1800, by advancing a 
column through the Mont Cenis passes, the admirable operations by 
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which the Grand Army was moved from the Rhine and the Maine to 
the Danube, and concentrated on the enemy’s line of retreat; and 
the series of manceuvres by which Napoleon secured himself from 
attack by Kutusoff, and meshed Mack, as in a net, in Ulm, these 
are notable illustrations of war, and remain monuments of their great 
author's powers. On the other hand the manner in which Mack 
continued ignorant of his adversary’s dispositions, his apparent con- 
viction that he was perfectly safe until the French army had reached 
the Danube, and his obstinacy in assuming that in no event could he 
be attacked except in front, and the weak, hesitating, and slow efforts 
he made afterwards to effect his escape—these are instances of 
unfitness for supreme command, and the French Emperor, it must be 
allowed, was well seconded by his feeble antagonist. In fact, although 
the Austrian army was placed in a very critical position when once the 
French had attained its rear, it might perhaps have extricated itself, 
though not of course without heavy loss, between the 7th and 11th of 
October, so difficult was it to close it in; and the utter ruin which 
befell Mack was caused mainly by his faulty movements. The 
manceuvres of Napoleon to shut him in and to cut off his retreat to 
the Tyrol are brilliant examples of the art of directing large masses 
in a grand combination ; but it must be remembered that the French 
Emperor left the northern bank of the Danube denuded of troops to 
a somewhat perilous extent, and gave his enemy more than one chance, 
though it has been said that this mistake was not his own, but that 
of his lieutenant Murat. We have already mentioned how severely 
Napoleon taxed the energy and marching powers of his soldiers in 
this brief and decisive struggle; the Grand Army perhaps never 
again showed itself capable of greater exertions, and the French 
troops may claim a large share of the praise justly due to their chief. 
We shall not attempt to draw a comparison between the operations by 
which Mack was hemmed in and those which ended at Metz and 
Sedan, although they afford a good subject for the consideration of 
the military student. Our own opinion is, that although the general- 
ship of the German commanders in attaining these extraordinary 
successes was in the highest degree admirable, and though the results 
in 1870 were still more surprising than those in 1805, Von Moltke’s 
movements do not give proof of the deep-laid design and the wonder- 
ful skill exhibited by the great Corsican, though they displayed the 
highest gifts of resolution, and in execution they were almost faultless. 

The surrender of Ulm at once frustrated the ambitious projects of 
the Coalition, opened to Napoleon the road to Vienna, through their 
scattered and disunited armies, and launched him upon the path to 
victory. The weakly defended strategic centre of the Allies had been, 
in fact, burst through by the catastrophe which had befallen Mack, 
and nothing remained to them but to withdraw their forces along the 
whole front of operations. The maia attacks on the extremes of the 
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theatre collapsed, though Prussia had begun to arm since the viola- 
tion of the territory of Anspach ; and the efforts of the Austrian and 
Russian commanders were directed solely to attempts to stem the 
overwhelming tide of invasion now threatening them down the valley 
of the Danube. Within a few days the Archduke Charles, who, im- 
properly placed on the secondary frontier, had not been able to 
accomplish anything of importance with his superior forces and had 
been obliged to await the event of the decisive operations in Bavaria, 
was in full retreat beyond the Tagliamento, pursued by Massena, who, 
though more than once heavily repulsed by his foe, knew that, after 
Ulm, it had become impossible for the Archduke to remain in Italy. 
The Archduke John was also compelled to retire from his forward 
position in the Tyrol, and was soon making his way with difficulty, for 
the purpose of rejoining his brother, through the mountainous and intri- 
cate country between that province and Styria and Carinthia, Meantime 
Kutusoff, whose advanced guard had only reached the Inn on the 11th 
of October, and who had been altogether unable to avert the great 
disaster of Ulm, was, with Kienmayer, falling back on Vienna, his 
army, which had suffered a good deal in the long march from the 
Galician frontier, being in no condition to resist the victorious host 
which the French Emperor could launch against it. The retrograde 
movement of the Allies enabled Napoleon to press forward, and his 
operations were marked by his wonted ability. Ney, reinforced by the 
corps of Augereau, which by this time had come into line, was de- 
tached for the conquest of the Tyrol, and within a few weeks the 
marshal had executed his task, having cut off the remains of the 
Austrian corps which had in part escaped from Soult, and having pre- 
cipitated the retreat of the Archduke John, who had made a momen- 
tary stand on the Brenner. Meanwhile Napoleon, with the Grand 
Army, had pressed forward down the valley of the Danube, driving 
before him the very inferior force which hardly ventured even to 
check his progress. The Isar, the Inn, the Traun, and the Ens, 
defensible lines of great strength, became mere stages to mark his 
advance ; the formidable position of Saint Polten, the last barrier on 
the way to the capital of Austria, was abandoned without firing a 
shot; and on the 13th of November the French eagles were glittering 
in the streets and ways of Vienna, and the invaders had reached the 
heart of the monarchy. But though Kutusoff had been unable to 
arrest the conquering march of Napoleon, he had conducted his retreat 
with great skill, and had given proof of that profound sagacity which 
was destined in 1812 to change perhaps the fortunes of Europe. Con- 
sidering justly that his capital objects were to preserve his army 
unbroken and to effect its junction with its supports, he had judi- 
ciously left Vienna to its fate ; and before Napoleon could bring him to 
bay he had succeeded in escaping north of the Danube, and had made 
good his way into Moravia, when he was met by Buxhowden’s forces, 
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which for some time had been moving to his aid. On his way he had 
nearly destroyed a division of Mortier which he had surprised, and his 
troops in several rear-guard actions had displayed remarkable endur- 
ance and courage. 

Napoleon had now all but realised his original objects in the cam- 
paign. He had cut off and destroyed the hostile force which had been 
so dangerously thrown into Bavaria; he had poured with his army, 
like a huge torrent through a shattered dyke, into the centre of 
Austria; and he had reached the capital of the empire, his enemies, 
baffled and defeated, recoiling at every point before him. But should 
he press forward into Moravia to attack Kutusoff and Buxhowden 
he would be exceeding his first projects, and not only be tempting 
fortune, but exposing himself to great danger. The united armies 
of the Russian commanders were already in considerable strength ; 
Austrian reinforcements were being added to them; and probably 
they would be soon joined by the combined forces of the two Arch- 
dukes, which having met about Klagenfurth, were now advancing by 
forced marches towards Moravia, along the verge of Hungary. If 
these vast arrays were once drawn together they would largely 
exceed in number any force which Napoleon, at this distance from his 
base of operations, could direct against them ; and was it prudent to 
risk the enterprise, especially since winter was at hand, since the 
attitude of Prussia had become dangerous, and above all, since the 
Allies had the means of retreating as far as they chose, and of not 
hazarding an engagement until their armies were fully united ? These 
considerations might well have induced the French Emperor to pause 
at Vienna, and to conclude the peace which was asked of him; but it 
was one of the characteristics of this extraordinary man to press 
success to the utmost limits, and to trust much to chance and the 
terror of his name in dealing with a disconcerted enemy ; and Napo- 
leon resolved to march onward and to endeavour to strike down the 
Allics in Moravia. A fortunate accident—not creditable to the good 
faith of two of his lieutenants—had given him the possession of the 
bridges across the Danube, not far from Vienna; and he now directed 
the greater part of the Grand Army against the Russians, while the 
remainder was stationed in positions which enabled it either to rejoin 
the main body in a short time or to observe or restrain the Allies’ 
forces. Lannes, Soult, and Murat, with the Imperial Guard, were 
marched on Briinn to confront Kutueoff and Buxhowden, who by this 
time had massed their armies near Olmiitz ; and though Bernadotte 
was sent to the left to Iglau, and Davoust to the right towards Pres- 
burg, to watch hostile detachments at these points, the corps of these 
marshals were kept by the French Emperor within easy reach of the 
bulk of his collective army. Meanwhile Massena was ordered to 
follow the Archdukes, and Marmont, with his corps, was moved into 
Styria for the purpose of co-operating with his brother marshal; and 
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a powerful garrison was placed in Vienna, while the greatest care was 
taken to preserve the immense line of communication with France. 
These dispositions were no doubt excellent; and the Grand Army 
near the close of November, compared with its still divided enemies, 
held at all points the chord of the arc, and strategically had still a 
great advantage ; but as the retreat of the Allies was open, and their 
ultimate concentration could be rendered certain, the situation might 
have been easily changed to the detriment of the French Emperor. 
At this juncture, it has been correctly observed, a general of the 
type of Wellington would have baffled Napoleon without difficulty, 
have saved the Coalition from defeat, and perhaps have changed the 
issue of the campaign. Prussia by this time had actually concluded 
an alliance with the Austrian and Russian emperors, and a Prussian 
army was ready to march from Silesia across the Bohemian mountains. 
The main Russian and Austrian army at Olmiitz, already more than 
eighty thousand strong, was being quickly recruited and strengthened, 
and within a few days it would be reinforced by the two Archdukes at 
the head of ninety or one hundred thousand excellent soldiers. Had 
the Allies, therefore, declined an engagement, or fallen back towards 
Poland and Hungary, until their forces were fully concentrated, they 
must have been able to oppose Napoleon in greatly superior strength ; 
and if time were gained to allow the Prussians to descend upon 
the flank of the French, Napoleon’s position would have become most 
critical ; he would have been either compelled to retreat, or perhaps 
been cut off and finally overthrown. Instead, however, of following 
the rules of common sense, the Allies resolved to attack Napoleon 
before any of their supports had come up, repeating thus at the close 
of the campaign the error which had proved so disastrous to Mack 
in Bavaria at its outset. This extravagant false movement was partly 
caused by the difficulty of finding subsistence for large masses of 
troops in the wilds of Moravia, but principally by the admirable 
skill with which Napoleon at this crisis deceived his antagonists 
and lured them to ruin. When he arrived at Briinn he was really 
hesitating as to what should be his next move, for the intelli- 
gence of the designs of Prussia had made him aware of what might 
become the extreme peril of his situation; but eager, if possible, 
to defeat the Allies, he determined to try to draw them near him, and 
to induce them to risk a general battle. For this purpose he arrested 
his advance ; ostentatiously selected what seemed to be a merely de- 
fensive position behind the marshes traversed by the stream of the 
Goldbach, in front of the uplands that lead to Austerlitz; placed his 
army on this in comparatively small force, aware that it could soon be 
rejoined on either wing by Bernadotte and Davoust; and actually 
made overtures to the enemy, as if anxious to escape from imminent 
danger. The stratagem completely succeeded ; the Emperor Alex- 
ander, who had assumed the chief command of the army at Olmiitz, 
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catching at the prospect of overwhelming a captain hitherto supposed 
invincible, gave orders for an immediate advance ; and despite the re- 
monstrances of Kutusofi and, among others, of the Emperor of Austria, 
who had arrived a few days before, the Allied forces broke up from 
their camps on the 27th and 28th of November, and marched against 
the enemy in wait for them. The greatest confidence, it is said, pre- 
vailed at the’ Russian headquarters, for the combined Austrian and 
lussian army was from eighty thousand to ninety thousand strong ; 
it was thought impossible that Napoleon could have more than forty 
thousand men collected before the attack began; and his seeming in- 
action was assumed to be a clear proof that his defeat was certain. 
The plan of the Allies, founded on a mechanical imitation of the 
strategy of Frederick the Great, without a perception of its real spirit 
aud proper conditions, was, to outflank and cut off the French from 
their natural line of retreat on Vienna by the main road leading south- 
wards from Briinn, and to drive them into the Bohemian mountains, to 
be caught and destroyed by the Prussians; and the most obvious 
military precautions were neglected in carrying out the project. By 
the evening of the 1st of December the Allied army was stationed 
along the eminences which overlook the Goldbach, its left wing already 
directed to turn and overlap the French right, and the evident inten- 
tion of its chiefs being to lead it across the French front, although 
even now within striking distance. Napoleon, who by this time had 
drawn in the corps of Bernadotte and Davoust, and had nearly eighty 
thousand men concentrated in the valley below, beheld these disposi- 
tious of his foes with delight; “ That army is mine,” he proudly 
exclaimed; and in a memorable proclamation to his troops he ex- 
plained to them the obvious manceuvre by which next day he confidently 
reckoned on a victory that would put an end to the war. 

We can only glance at the main features of the great and decisive 
battle that followed. It was still dark, in the early morning of the 
2nd of December, 1805, when the left and left centre of the Allied 
army, from thirty thousand to forty thousand strong, began to move 
from the low hills that trend down to the banks of the Goldbach, in 
order to turn the French right and get possession of the road to 
Vienna. Napoleon, who, without the Allies’ knowledge, had secured 
another line of retreat by the north-west from Briinn to Pilsen, had 
purposely left his right weak, with the view of encouraging this 
faulty attack, and also because the difficulties of the ground enabled a 
com aratively small force to resist very superior numbers. At near 
eight o'clock the assailants’ columns had passed the defiles leading to 
the stream, and had driven in the French outposts ; and the action ere 
long became fierce and sanguinary, the great Austrian and Russian 
masses bearing their brave antagonists slowly back, but unable to 
make use of their full strength or to storm the villages of Telnitz 
and Sokolnitz which covered the flank of the French position. Mean- 
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while great and decisive events had been taking place on those parts 
of the field where the fate of the battle really depended. Napoleon, 
whose admirable dispositions had anticipated the mistakes of his 
enemies, had collected an imposing force in his centre, and when 
the “sun of Austerlitz” had risen over the plan, and the distant lines 
of fire to his right showed that the Allies were fully engaged, he 
launched Soult with his entire corps against the centre of the hostile 
army, left comparatively open by the first movement, and at the same 
time ordered Lannes and Murat to assail vigorously the Austrian and 
Russian right. Soult, issuing from the valley of the Goldbach, ere 
long carried the heights above—the real key of the whole position— 
the enemy having almost denuded this vital point of troops since the 
morning; and Kutusoff, who was here in command, and who had 
wisely protested against the ambitious scheme of outflanking the 
French, beheld with grief Napoleon already threatening to cut in 
two the whole Allied army. The able veteran endeavoured to retrieve 
the fortunes of the day by calling back a part of the troops of the left 
centre which had been so unwisely detached, and by directing the 
Russian Guards, his last reserve, on the advancing foe ; and for some 
time he stubbornly maintained a desperate contest with these rein- 
forcements. But Napoleon, who had seen long before that the centre 
was the decisive spot, had massed upon it immense reserves ; and the 
corps of Bernadotte and the Imperial Guard moved steadily to the aid 
of Soult, bore back gradually the hostile line, and at last drove it in 
scattered fragments and with cruel loss from the field of battle. The 
French now poured in irresistible force on the isolated left and left 
centre of their foes, falling on their flank and striking their rear while 
their front was still endeavouring to advance; and a scene of horrible 
rout ensued, thousands of Russians and Austrians being cut down or 
captured, and thousands being drowned in the half-frozen lakes that 
extended from the Goldbach beyond Telnitz. Meanwhile, after a fierce 
struggle, Lannes an’ Murat had broken the Allied right ; and the battle 
being now over at all points the scattered remains of the Allied army 
became a mere mass of disordered fugitives, hurrying along the roads 
that lead to western Moravia. The arrays which had proudly marched 
to victory were annihilated as a military force; twenty thousand men 
were killed and wounded ; about an equal number were taken prisoners ; 
and nearly the whole artillery of the conquered fell into the hands of 
the exulting conquerors. The losses of the French were not more 
than from seven thousand to nine thousand men. 

Such was the crowning battle of Austerlitz: except Waterloo, and 
perhaps Jena, the most decisive of the revolutionary wars, the one 
too which military writers have usually considered Napoleon’s master- 
piece. ‘Ihere was this peculiarity also in the day, that it was a per- 
fectly fair fight; the numbers on each side were not far from equal, 
and the result was in no sense caused by an overwhelming prepon- 
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derance of force. The victory was due to the serious error of the 
Allies in uncovering their centre, in the attempt to outflank the 
French right, and to the admirable skill with which Napoleon an- 
ticipated their faulty manceuvre, massed his forces against the un- 
guarded point, and, breaking the enemy’s line in two, destroyed it by 
his redoubtable blows. Much also was due to the superiority of the 
French soldiery over their adversaries, and to the flexibility, ease, and 
ready suppleness of the tactical formations of the conquerors compared 
with those of the defeated army. The Austrians and Russians, it 
has been said, presented the image of a bar of steel, unbending, rigid, 
difficult to turn; the French were like a chain of a thousand links, 
the strength of which is yet compatible with adaptability to all kinds 
of forms, and is quickly shaped by its owner’s hand; and this differ- 
ence of “ mobility” proved decisive. It has also been remarked that 
in this encounter “the system of Frederick came in collision with 
that of Napoleon, and was shattered to pieces”; but the observation, 
correct as regards the mere tactical organisation of an army, is, taken 
more widely, an exaggeration, though there is no doubt that the 
aim of Frederick was usually to turn and outflank a wing, while 
Napoleon had a special predilection for heavy and reiterated attacks 
on the centre. The battle of Austerlitz ended the war by exacting a 
humiliating peace from Austria, and the Grand Army was soon on its 
way homewards, not, however, to see French soil again before meeting 
fresh perils and triumphs. The general estimate of the campaign may 
be collected from what we have written. The operations from first to 
last illustrate splendidly Napoleon’s genius in making and executing 
military projects, his wonderful skill in deceiving his enemies, and his 
great power of strategic combination; and showed the world what a 
great captain could do with an army of immense strength and su- 
perior in all respects to its adversaries. ‘They also exhibited the fatal 
results on the conquered side of incapacity in war, of recklessness, 
obstinacy, and timidity, of following plans essentially faulty, and of 
attempting obviously false movements; and the surrender of Mack, 
the advance from Olmiitz, and the careless and presumptuous flank 
march before Austerlitz, remain monuments of ruinous errors. Yet 
the blaze of victory cannot hide the facts that Napoleon in his march 
to the Danube exposed his army to real danger, and above all, that 
in leaving Vienna and pursuing the Allies into Moravia, he threw down 
a challenge to adverse fortune, and certainly might have incurred 
defeat. The campaign also, as we have remarked, discloses clearly 
the inherent defects of the Napoleonic system of making war. The 
troops, living upon the country, were more than once in a pitiable 
state; and candid observers gathered from the misery, the excesses, 
and the indiscipline, which necessarily resulted from this state of 


things, a sinister augury for the future, which history was before long 
to realise. 





Che Cwenty-Thousand-Pound Widow. 


In the reign of Charles the First the Old Jewry, which runs from 
Cheapside to Cateaton Street, was a fashionable locality. Merchant 
princes lived and died there. The old church, St. Olave Jewry, or St. 
Olave Upwell, was a fashionable church. Merchant princesses wor- 
shipped there, and their daughters were worshipped by the undevout 
apprentices. The Jewry had its fashionable old hostelry in the Wind- 
mil. It lives in Ben Jonson’s drama. It was there that Captain 
Bobadil told of his heroism at the siege of Strigonium, and there he 
pished at the idea of Master Stephen's Provant rapier passing for a 
Toledo blade. One May morning, a.p. 1628, George Newman, the 
rich widow Bennett’s first serving-man, was taking his early draught 
at the Windmill. His master, the rich mercer, a Bennett of the stock 
from which the Tankerville earls have sprung, was then lying, a 
month old in his tenantcy, in a grave in St. Olave’s, next to another 
mercer, Robert Large, the master of one who came to be more famous, 
namely, Caxton, the father of English printing. Bennett's widow 
was then sitting behind her rich curtains in Jewry Street, meditating 
on a world of speculative subjects. ‘She’s a twenty-thousand-pound 
widow,” said Newman, as he wiped his lips with the sleeve of his coat. 
“She'll be a bride, and a lady to boot, before long. She has as many 
suitors as she has thousands.” “And,” said a bystander, “ will 
maybe marry the biggest knave or the most periect fool of the lot.” 
“Not so,” rejoined the serving-man. ‘Do you see Mr. Recorder 
passing by from his court? He is a friend of the family, and will see 
that neither rogue nor ass carries off the wealthy widow.” “Ay!” 
cried the host of the Windmill, “ Mistress Bennett is in safe hands, 
with Sir Heneage Finch for her guardian and her little son’s 
guardian.” And so said all who stood within hearing. 

‘The scene now changes to the widow’s best room, in her mansion in 
Old Jewry. Ifyou can fancy the three slim Graces rolled into one, 
with no other result but delicious increase of beauty in form, motion, 
look, and expression, you may have a very fair idea of this most 
blooming and best endowed of widows. Physically, morally, mate- 
rially, she was not to be equalled throughout the realm of mature 
womanhood. Fair of face, frank of speech, with an inheritance of 
two-thirds of her late husband’s property, a prosperous business, plate, 
diamonds, cash, the mansion in which she lived, a coach, six horses, 
and all things that tend to make life enjoyable, Mistress Bennett 
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took her widowhood with that sort of resignation which is denoted by 
an air of calm content with providential dispensations. She was in 
such esteem that at least a score of lovers were contending for the 
honour of rendering her happy. Even the ladies were busy in com- 
mending certain of the suitors. The widow would not be persuaded. 
The lady advisers were frivolous. She would rely on the grave counsel 
ofa grave man. Mr. Recorder would be her truest support if she ever 
found herself in any perplexity on the subject of marrying again. At 
the moment it was a subject that was not in her thoughts. 

“The subject is in the thoughts of young Butler, of Bramfield,” said 
Lady Skinner. “He is a gentleman ”—— 

“He is a black, blunt-nosed one,” interrupted the widow. And 
indeed Butler was not an Adonis. 

“T pity poor Sir Peter Temple,” said another of Love’s messengers 
that morning. ‘Stowe does not make him happy ; you might.” 

“Eleanor Tirrell will,” replied the widow. “I wish they were all 
as well provided for.” 

“ All!” exclaimed Sir Peter's friend. “ Why, to what tune does 
the list run?” 

“First,” answered the widow, “there is Sir Henry Mainwaring, a 
poor old battered knight, who is not master of as much land as his 
shoes can cover; and yet he is as proud as if he were a Mainwaring 
of Over Pecover. His worship was brought hither by the hand of 
the Countess of Bridgwater, but I speedily rid myself civilly of both. 
There have been other silly knights, and lords too, who have come and 
gone, and some of whom come and come again. Lord Bruce took a 
frank answer, and did not present himself twice. Lord Lumley, all 
in the glitter of his new title, will not take nay. Dr. Raven has even 
dared to offer himself without first feeling my pulse, and he swears 
his daring has not come to an end. Only the other day Sir Sackville 
Crow beset me; and, heaven help me! I believed, for a moment, that 
Sir Heneage Finch himself had views towards me. But Sir Heneage 
could take an answer, and he besets me with hints of his aspirations 
no longer.” 

“Crow, Finch, Raven!” exclaimed the group of ladies who were 
gathered round the twenty-thousand-pounder in her best room at St. 
Olave’s. “What a singular gathering of birds! You will be flown 
away with, widow, in spite of yourself.” 

Mr. Recorder Finch, erst Speaker of the House of Commons, came 
into London to perform his legal duties, and returned in the evening 
to his house at Kensington. The house still stands. It is the kernel 
round which has grown the shell called Kensington Palace. Heneage 
Finch’s gardens extended only to what is now called the Broad Walk. 
The latter was then a pathway through Hyde Park from Kensington 
to Bayswater. The wicked public loved to connect his name with 
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those of Crowe and Raven as “birds of a feather.” The truth is, 
that Raven was the real, daring, and most persistent lover. Sir 
Sackville Crowe, indeed, had been the more serious in his pretensions, 
as he the most needed the widow’s money. He was “a thief on the 
wrong side of Newgate”; that is, he outspent his income and ruined 
his tradesmen. He paid them by agreement just a quarter of what 
he owed those poor fellows, and thus he submitted to be three-quarters 
kept by his butcher, baker, and tailor. Sir Sack made an “ appear- 
ance,” which it was an easy thing to do at other people’s expense. He 
had been the official keeper of public funds, of which he unluckily 
failed to give satisfactory account. He alleged that his book-keeping 
had been done by deputy, and his deputy seems to have been loose in 
his arithmetic. Altogether, this Crowe was a supreme rogue, but he 
was one of a very large family. The widow's fortune would have 
saved his post, if not his credit, at the Navy Treasury Office. The 
widow, however, scornfully refused to sit on the same branch with 
Crowe, and Sir Sackville, thoroughly plucked, was ejected from the 
office in question. 

But, Dr. Raven! The doctor was of another quality. The phy- 
sician would not be said nay. The nay was decies repetita, but 
it was not heeded. Still, he was not the nearer to his object by 
being impeded. One evening he took up a copy of Green’s ‘ Quip, 
which was then a work of some thirty years old. His eye fell on 
these words: “Lawyers are troubled with the heat of the liver, 
which makes the palms of their hands so hot that they cannot be 
cooled unless they be rubbed with oil of angels.” Forthwith Dr. 
Raven bethought him that Abigails were very like lawyers, and that 
he would try a few angels on the palms of Widow Bennett’s waiting- 
woman, to gain access to whom, however, he had to oil many a serving- 
man’s palm also. Abigail was willing to betray her mistress for a 
consideration, and it was made worth her while to admit Raven (like 
Tachimo into the chamber of the sleeping Imogen) into the apart- 
ment where the widow lay in a lapse of loveliness, buried in lace and 
rosy slumbers. Raven awoke the sleeping dove with all gentleness ; 
as she did not scream he pressed his suit, craftily pointing out to her 
that as his presence compromised her reputation, the latter could only 
be saved by an immediate marriage. Then the thoroughly awakened 
goddess lifted up her voice to tremendous purpose. “ Reputation,” 
indeed! She knew hers to be safe, and she lustily screamed “Thieves !” 
and “ Murder !” in order to bring in her household to keepitso. The 
men-servants, seeing no further chance of angels or marks from the 
physician, flung themselves upon Raven, as if he had really been more 
intent upon murder than marriage. They held him till the august 
parish constable arrived, and the constable “run him in” to the 
Compter for the night. On the following morning Raven was brought 
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up before Mr. Recorder Finch. That impartial judge, sympathising 
with the insulted widow, whom he so highly respected, committed 
Dr. Raven for trial at the ensuing sessions. It was not at all likely 
that Sir Heneage Finch would be slow in protecting the beautiful 
widow of his decaesed friend from such saucy rogues as Dr. Raven, 
who was subsequently imprisoned for half a year. 

The dramatists certainly had their eye upon this escapade of 
Raven’s. Rowley, especially, adopted the bed-room incident in his 
‘City Match,’ where Alexander Bloodhound gets into the Widow 
Wagge’s chamber. Alexander half-undresses himself, and so frightens 
the widow that she consents to marry him to save her credit ; but she 
disappoints the audacious wooer at last. Mr. Planché reproduced this 
scene in 1828 in his ‘ Merchant’s Wedding.’ The daring suitor there 
was Frank Plotwell (C. Kemble); the lady was Aurelia, a wealthy 
heiress, played by Miss Chester, who was as superb a beauty as 
Widow Bennett herself. How glorious, too, Charles Kemble looked 
in his King Charles suit, and how like a jockey in his silks when he 
half-stripped, are things only to be remembered by old playgoers with 
good memories. 

At this time there was a Kentish knight keeping lonely state in 
London. He was a widower twice over; but loving matrimony so 
well from his sweet experiences of it that he was dying to find 
another mate. The Derings were of a very old stock, and Sir 
Edward, thirty years of age in 1628, might have looked high in 
search of the mate in question. He was of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and was a sound scholar. In religion rather austere, but 
with an anti-episcopalian bias. His tastes would have made of him a 
very acceptable member of the Society of Antiquaries. In person he 
was a handsome fellow, was gifted with kindly dispositions, of good 
carriage and expression in speaking, was fond of applause, and was 
unaffectedly conscious that he deserved all he could get of it. Some 
ladies thought so too. Elizabeth Tufton, one of the nine muses— 
daughters, we should say—of Sir Nicholas, put her hand in his as 
frankly as he asked for it; and King James made a knight of the 
bridegroom, who was none the more a gentleman for the dignity 
conferred on him. ‘The bride died after the birth of a son, and there- 
with ended a brief day-dream of married happiness. They carried 
the young mother to the grave when she was little more than twenty, 
nor was the young widower much older. 

That young widower found consolation however at a pretty early 
period of his mourning time. He took to his home a new bride from 
Sussex, Ann Ashburnham, whose mother was connected with the 
family of the great Buckingham. Thenceforward, for a season, Sir 
Edward Dering became a public man. He was busier in Kent than 
his father, Sir Anthony (a baronet), and he was to be seen about court, 
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a gentleman of the Privy Chamber, attending more closely upon the 
Duke than upon Charles the First, and hoping to get into Parliament 
under Buckingham’s favour, But fate was against him. The Duke 
was assassinated in 1626, and Sir Edward was called from court by 
the sickness of his fair young wife. In one of her letters to him, 
while he was at Whitehall, she wrote, “I cannot send any good news 
of my couge’s going away, yet I eat joyes of lecarich.” The “couge’s” 
signified “cough’s.” ‘The futile remedy was “ juice of liquorice.” At 
the age of twenty-three this second Lady Dering was laid by the side 
of the first, leaving a son and daughter too young to remember their 
mother. 

Sir Edward was again solitary and was bearing his solitude im- 
patiently, when chance brought him acquainted with the story of the 
fair widow in the Jewry. <A new act in the City comedy opens, and 
to gay music “enter Sir Edward Dering.” It is St. Edmund’s day. 
Raven is in limbo. The widow is alone. The new lover calls in St. 
Olave’s. Mrs. Bennett, however, declines to receive him. He sends 
in a letter to her by her servant, who brings it back, but the maid tells 
him that her mistress had read it. Read it! Then there was hope. 
Within the next four days Sir Edward had oiled the palms of men- 
servants and clerks to the tune of eighty shillings. He called again, 
but was denied. He wrote again and she kept the letter. Kept the 
letter! Here was a hint on which to proceed further. Sir Edward 
“oiled” more palms, and moved cousins of his own and cousins of the 
widow—being of his acquaintance—to stir her to be gracious to so 
handsome and hopeful a lover. He had the widow’s cash-keeper to 
sup with him; and, perhaps at the cash-keeper’s suggestion, on the 
last day in November, 1628, Sir Edward was to be seen twice at the 
Old Jewry Church, near enough to the handsome widow for her to see 
him without appearing to turn her eyes expressly for that purpose. 
Reckoning on having made a favourable impression, he, on the fol- 
lowing day, wrote a third letter. This Mistress Bennett deigned to 
keep, which was favour enough for the present. Presuming on that 
favour the ardent lover (who had lodged himself at a house opposite 
the widow’s), at the end of two or three days, rang thrice in one fore- 
noon at the widow's bell. “Mrs. Bennett was not at home.” She 
was abroad, prosecuting the over-zealous lover, Dr. Raven. A friend, 
and not a servant of the widow, on Dering repeating his call next day, 
one Mr. George Loe, brought a very cautious message to the wooer. 
It was made up of what she said, and what he thought. What she 
said was to this effect: that a Mr. Steward, from whom she wished to 
buy the wardship he had had conferred on him of her own child, but 
who wished, on his side, to have legal marital wardship of the child’s 
mother, was “testy,” and “ she could give admittance to none till she 
had concluded all matters of business with him.” What Loe added 
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was, “She has a good opinion of you. I have spoken nobly of you. 
You shall hear from me as soon as Steward is disposed of, and” said 
Loe (and probably the sly widow had told him to say it), “don’t 
refrain from going to the church where she prays unless you think it 
disparages yourself.” Disparagement! It was an honour. On the 
very first Sunday in December Dering paid double worship at St. 
Olave’s, Old Jewry. He went as parishioner and lover, uniting, as Mr. 
Bruce says, in his preface to ‘ Proceedings in Kent,’ “the worship of 
Mrs. Bennett with that ordinarily offered at St. Olave’s.” The inter- 
ference of servants in the affair here curiously manifests itself. As 
Sir Edward left the church George Newman, whom he had “ oiled,” 
whispered in Dering’s ear, “ Good news!’ As Sir Edward was sitting 
after dinner at his own table Newman entered, and the fellow bade the 
cavalier be of good cheer. ‘‘ My mistress,” he said, “likes well your 
carriage, and, if your land is not settled on your eldest son, there is good 
hope for you.” The news, true or false, was paid for at the cost of a 
pound sterling. If he smiled as he went out so also does Sir Edward, 
as he leans back in his chair, and murmurs to himself, “ This evening 
I will seek counsel of Heneage Finch.” 

At the Recorder’s house you may see, in the next scene of the drama, 
Finch and Dering at supper. The friends and kinsmen take their 
claret and talk of love. The two suitors to the widow were on terms 
of unlimited confidence and frankness. “Ned,” said Sir Heneage, “I 
wend no more to the widow’s house. I have done. I have no suc- 
cess to look for. I have no desire to go further. I will do or say 
anything you ask me in this or any other matter.” Nothing could be 
kinder than Sir Heneage Finch. 

Meanwhile Mr. Steward was at the widow’s feet. Or rather, he 
stood upright on his own, dictating, rather than praying, terms. The 
widow’s heart was set, she said, upon having her child’s wardship in 
her own hands. She was willing to pay fifteen hundred pounds for 
it. As the words fell from her beautiful lips, Edmund Aspull, Mrs. 
Bennett's cash-keeper, advanced, with the amount all ready. If Steward 
said anything gallant it has not reached the audience. He seems to 
have had an “ aside,” in which he murmured that for nothing less than 
four thousand pounds would he ever release his right in the ward. 
“With my good will,” said the widow, “I will never look upon that 
fellow again!” But, in legal matters she of course would consult her 
good friend, Sir Heneage. To do him justice, Finch was always 
ready to give prudent counsel whenever he was asked for it. 

“Madam,” said George Newman, entering the room, “Sir Edward 
Dering is at the door; he prays of your kindness leave to present 
himself.” 

“ Desire Sir Edward,” replied the widow, “to excuse me. I am not 
willing to entertain discourse of that kind.” 
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Newman went to the outer door, where Aspull, the cashier, was 
talking with Sir Edward, and delivered the reply. 

The lover stood in sad contemplation, and then he remarked, “ I am 
in a wilderness of uncertainty.” 

Aspull carried the “ pretty phrase ” up-stairs to his mistress. 

“Tell Sir Edward that I will see him,” said Mrs. Bennett. 

When serving-man and cash-keeper had left the wooer and the 
wooed to themselves, the latter went methodically to matters of busi- ~ 
ness and matters of sentiment. Sir Edward had the privilege which 
custom gave a lover, on declaring himself; he “ saluted” the lady. He 
then went into details as to his state and estate, to all of which the 
widow listened with interest. When he touched on the question of 
affection, the handsome widow looked at the handsome widower, but 
she answered neither yea nor nay. She kept him as he was. Indeed, 
the knight begged her to defer her answer till he again presented 
himself to her. She consented, but therewith she remarked, ‘‘ I have 
no present purpose of marrying.” She would name a second day for 
the meeting, after her cousin Cradock (a friend of Sir Edward’s) should 
come to town. Dering saw that she was desirous he should then 
leave her to herself. He respectfully kissed the formally offered 
cheek, and bowing, withdrew. He, no doubt, went and told all to Sir 
Heneage. 

Mistress Bennett said of Dering, soon after he had retired, “ He 
comes not as boisterous as Steward and Sir Peter come. Steward! As 
soon as I get from him the broad seal which releases my child, he may 
be hanged ere I have anything more to do with him.” What she said 
of both those suitors was duly reported to the third. Whereupon he 
pressed his suit and he got friends to press it for him. The widow, 
however, could not be hurried. Her cousin Cradock was a man it 
behoved her to consult upon a family question like the present; and 
the Recorder, being not only her friend but her suitor’s, would be 
indispensable authority on matters both of law and of property. 

Day after day Dering’s patience waned till there was none left. On 
New Year’s day, 1629, the scene was of the liveliest at the widow's 
house. Sir Edward had thought to frighten her into favouring his 
suit by courteously asking for the returning to him of his letters. 
The widow sent them back without a word of comment. Her friends 
standing round her wondered at her decision, and, if the lady and 
cavalier told their respective stories to Finch he probably looked as 
wise as a judge while he listened. 

The scene is still at the widow’s house, and there again Sir Edward 
treads the stage. He cannot call on Mistress Bennett, but he can on 
Mistress Norton, who is his good friend, and the widow's companion. 
From her and other household sources he hears that the widow is 
often sad aud silent. If she breaks silence, it is only to remark that 
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she will never marry at all. If Mrs. Norton commends Sir Edward 
the widow beshrews her companion, and protests that she hears so 
much of him all day long, she “can’t sleep all night for dreaming of 
him.” Perhaps in one of those night visions she confounded Dering 
with Raven, for she dreamed that she ran away from him in her night- 
gear, out of the bed-room into her great parlour, whereby she caught 
catarrh. However, Sir Edward could not push his renewed suit to a 
happy termination. He sat for an hour with Mrs. Norton, talking of 
the widow, when he would have preferred to be talking with the widow 
herself. The latter was reported to be sad, in perplexity, and not 
likely to marry at all—just yet. This did not render Sir Edward's 
suit desperate ; but he wrote himself “ fool” for having asked for the 
return of his letters, when Newman told him that she had double 
services of plate, for town and country use, and that she had that 
glory of all proudly furnished houses of the olden time, beds, worth 
one hundred pounds the bed. 

Again, the scene shifts to the street before Sir George Croke’s house. 
The lady is about to descend from her chariot, and lo! the lover is 
there with a petition to be allowed to assist her. He does more, of 
course ; he escorts her into the parlour, where the judge and many ladies 
are assembled. While general conversation went on, Sir Edward 
assiduously courted the widow from behind her chair. They talk in 
whispers, and are let alone. It is all prayer on one side, fencing prettily 
on the other. Prettily made accusations are humbly answered ; she 
will not be pressed, not she. Her final reply should be made through 
her cousin, Cradock. 

“Pray,” said Dering, “sweeten the answer with your own breath.” 
And then Sir George drank to him in a glass of muscado while Sir 
Edward kissed the lady’s cheek. As the judge and the lover parted 
at the door, the former did not hesitate to declare his conviction that 
the widow was not to be won. 

“Won she must be,” thought Sir Edward, “by one means or an- 
other.” He rather stooped to find them. For instance, on a certain 
morning the widow’s four-year-old son was walking with his nurse- 
maid, Susan, in Finsbury Fields; Susan was induced by a friend to 
take the boy to Sir Edward's lodging, where Dering regaled him with 
cake, gave him an amber box, treated the maid to a glass of wine, hoped 
her mistress would not be angry with him, and put in the maid’s hand 
a five-shilling piece. 

“Lor’, sir!” exclaimed Susan, “1, and all the house, pray for you; 
and young Master Simon here does ever call you Father !” 

The widow did not seem to be in haste to ratify the relationship. 
Viscount Lumley’s chariot was at her door five times in one week. 
My Lord went to St. Olave’s, and escorted her home after service. 
All London began to take part in the comedy. New lovers again went 
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to the Old Jewry only to meet denial. Lumley himself, who was but 
a ragged sort of viscount, was constrained, at last, to take reluctant 
leave, after his hopes had been buoyed up by interference in his favour 
by no less a person than the Earl of Dorset, the Queen’s Lord Cham- 
berlain. Sir Edward did not benefit by the withdrawal of the Viscount. 
Reports reached him that the widow had expressed some liking for 
him, but not enough to induce her to marry with him. Driven to the 
extreme of perplexity, Sir Edward engaged another supporter, namely, 
the Cheapside mercer, Izaak Walton. Izaak celebrated Dering’s 
praises; mutual friends reported small incidents with much exaggera- 
tion. Cousin Cradock knew how Sir Edward might win her; another 
knew that she was already won, but was coy to confess it. One Master 
Catesby swore that Dering should both ‘ win and wear.’ Lady Cleere 
told Dering’s father, Sir Anthony, that such a capricious widow was 
hardly worth the wearing; but Lady Wroth stood up for her as a 
good and wise gentlewoman, whom any lover might be proud to make 
his wife. 

The grand scene of the comedy occurred when Sir Edward was ad- 
mitted to see the widow, on condition that he made no reference to 
the subject of marrying. The interview was a scene for Frith to paint. 
Sir Edward, with formal low bow, acknowledged the graciousness 
which admitted him to this interview; but he hoped it would not be 
the last of that sort of happiness which he might enjoy. Mistress 
Bennett murmured that chance might still bring them within sight 
of one another. Then the lover stretched the contract a little, without 
breaking it. He touched upon his love, her happiness, and cleverly 
thanked her for forbidding him to pursue making further proposals, as 
therein might lie the fact that she need not forbid what she, perhaps, 
had resolved to grant. Some more word-fencing went on ; but it ended 
with a denial, on the lady’s part, and a request from the gentleman, 
that she would authorize him to give a public reason for the denial. 

“Say,” she replied, “ that you left me, and take the glory of it.” 

“Nay!” said Sir Edward; “I will never withdraw my affection 
nor my respect till I see you give your hand to another.” 

We fear the widow was a dreadful coquette, for subsequent to the 
above “last sight,” as the interview was called, Mistress Bennett 
granted an audience to Lord Lumley, when she went so far as to 
accept a ring from him—a step which almost implied a contract. But 
this roused the anxiety of her friends, and particularly of Viscount 
Campden, whose viscountship was just as new as Lumley’s. Lord 
Lumley, however, was an older member of the peerage. Lord Campden, 
like the deceased Bennett, had been a mercer; his name then was 
Baptist Hicks. Even after he had been knighted, Sir Baptist served 
customers in his open shop in Cheapside. He was now a peer, and 
people who were unable to attain the same dignity laughed at him. 
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What was the use of Sir Baptist Hicks being a peer, when he had no 
son to inherit the title? But Lord Campden had a daughter; and 
the Cheapside mercer’s fair daughter (she was his eldest) was married 
to Edward, Baron Noel, of Ridlington. The mercer was resolved that 
Baron Edward should not dream of having derogated by such a match. 
Accordingly, the ex-shopkeeper succeeded in having the “ remainder,” 
that is, succession to the title, settled in the said son-in-law. In due 
time, Lord Noel became Viscount Campden, and then gained a step in 
the peerage by wedding with Juliana, the richest heiress of Cheapside. 
From them is descended the present Karl of Gainsborough, one of 
whose daughters, Lady Blanche Noel, made that romantic marriage 
two years ago with her father’s organist, Mr. Murphy. 

But, we have to get back to the first ennobled of the Hickses and 
his friend, the widow. Lord Campden and Sir George Croke. united 
in insisting that she should return to Lord Lumley the ring she had 
accepted, and therewith give him his coup de grace. Ring and letter 
were despatched on St. Valentine’s Day, and Lord Lumley made his 
final exit. All London was busy with wondering what the next move 
would be. It seemed in favour of Sir Edward. Sir Henry Wotton 
met him in the presence chamber, and wished him “full sail.” The 
mother of Sir Edward’s late wife, accompanied by that deceased’s wife’s 
sister, were indefatigable in lauding Dering’s conjugal virtues in the 
widow’s ear. Beneficed clergymen, church dignitaries, London gen- 
tlemen, country squires, met in the best room in the widow’s house 
and sang the chorus of his praise. The provoking beauty could not 
be brought to a decision. She had made a selection, she said, but she 
really could not say of whom. All in good time. And so this singular 
love affair proceeded, till the widow consented to grant one more inter- 
view, positively for the last time, to her pertinacious suitor, and failed 
to perform her promise. 

“T will go to Sir Heneage Finch,” cried the perplexed wooer. 

It is very clear that all along Finch perplexed Dering quite as 
much as the widow did. The Recorder spoke well of Sir Edward to 
himself and to his friends, and promised to speak well of him to the 
widow. And perhaps he did; but at the same time Sir Heneage 
did not neglect his own interests. One morning the bells of St. 
Dunstan’s in the West, the fashionable church for marriages, rang 
out a merry wedding peal. Dr. Raven came out of prison, where he 
was some time in durance for his silly assault, just in time to hear 
the peal. Sir Edward may be supposed to have put his head out 
inquiringly from his window. If so, he must have enjoyed a pretty 
sight—that of Sir Heneage Finch, in holiday array, leading into the 
beautitul widow Bennett’s house that most tantalising of fair women, 
as his bride—Lady Finch! Bow bells took up the peal, as if to 
announce to all Cocagne that they had all the while known what 
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was going on. Cockneydom protested that it had never expected any 
other issue to the City comedy. Indeed there was a double mar- 
riage. While the widow had been playing with her suitors, her 
niece, pretty Mary Croke, daughter of Sir George, had been indulging 
in pretty love passages with Harbottle, afterwards Sir Harbottle 
Grimstone, Master of the Rolls. On the 16th of April, 1629, aunt 
and niece, with their respective lovers, met at St. Dunstan’s, and 
were then and there happily married. 

The marriage of Sir Heneage with the fair widow was productive 
of two daughters. It was his son, by a former marriage, who be- 
came Lord Chancellor and Earl of Nottingham. The union with 
the widow of St. Olave’s brought Sir Heneage two daughters, of 
whom one, Anne, married that Earl of Conway so celebrated by 
Burnet for his ignorance. When a foreign minister once spoke to 
him of the Circles of Germany, my lord laughed, and asked, “ What 
have circles to do with affairs of state?” We may appropriately add 
that Mrs. Bennett’s son, Simon, became a man of immense wealth— 
wealth which his three daughters carried into as many noble families, 
very much to the satisfaction of the latter. But what of the dis- 
appointed lover in this comedy? Well, the curtain went down 
merrily for him also. He happened to see pretty Unton Gibbes, 
daughter of the Warwickshire Sir Ralph, and Sir Edward, having an 
alacrity in falling in love, was “over head and ears” immediately. 
The lady went straightway to the same depths. They came up 
together, happy man and wife, and dived like young lovers. He was 
passionately attached to her to the last; but she survived him full 
thirty years, finding solace at the affectionate hands of two sons and 
two daughters. For Unton, Sir Edward had one of those pet names 
which, outside the circle of love, sound so unlovely. It was Numrs! 
“ My ever dear Numps,” he says, in a letter addressed to her from 
London, in 1640, full of political intelligence, “thy pretious and 
hearty letter I received with that ardor that it was written. ... I 
shall not see thee so soon as I wish. . . . God preserve my pretty 
children and send thee ease of thy troublesome cough. ... I thank 
thee for the length of thy welcome letters, wherein I confess that I 
cannot equal thy love;” and he ends with “ Thine, more and more, if 
possibly,” &e. One passage of public news in this letter brings a 
well known incident before us. “The scaffolds are up in West- 
minster Hall, and Strafford comes to the barre on Monday morning.’ 
Some of Sir Edward’s letters to his wife are subscribed “to thy best 
self the heart of thine own Edward Dering.” And if he writes 
“thine in haste,” he adds, “ but heartily,” and writes outside, “To 
my best and dearest friend the Lady Dering,” while my lady en- 
dorses them, “ From my dearest.” One letter quaintly begins with 
“My dear and my comfortable Numps, my happiness is (for the 
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greatest part of it in this world) circuited in the same sphere with 
thine. Love and cheerfulness are blessings invaluable, and if perchance 
some excentricke motion interpose, all at last (as in the sphaeres) 
helpe to make up the harmony. So I hope with us every motion 
shall helpe the tune.” It would seem that, in absence, they encou- 
raged one another from Scripture. “I did presently, as you wished,” 
he writes, “ read over the 91 Spalme (as you call it). I did think to 
return you a text, but am in haste;” and “ Thine own, as ever, for 
ever.” The same tone makes musical all his letters, and her own 
seem to have been attuned to the same melody. The former are 
full moreover of most interesting public intelligence. 

For a troubled time Sir Edward was the much perplexed and ill- 
requited Lieutenant of Dover Castle. Released from that charge, he 
was the happy, intellectual, Kentish squire. Next, his county re- 
turned him to the Long Parliament, and he commenced his career 
with fierce opposition to Laud, hoping that “ His Grace would have 
more grace, or no Grace at all.” Sir Edward was what would now be 
called an Ultra-Radical. He was for abolishing bishops and was ill- 
affected towards royalty. He took up with the “ Root and Branch” 
party, and they pushed him forward to the proposing of revolutionary 
measures; and when he withdrew from the course which they had 
forced him to take they loaded him with execration, and succeeded in 
turning him out of Parliament for breach of privilege. Subsequently, 
he lay hid from the pursuit of Parliament, and he is said to have dis- 
guised himself as a parson and to have read prayers in a village 
church. He joined the King. His estate was sequestered, his house 
at Surrenden was plundered. At a later period the Parliament 
allowed him to enter on signing the Covenant and paying a com- 
position ; but before the affair was concluded the erst lover of the 
twenty-thousand-pound widow was, in 1644, laid to a rest in Pluckly 


churchyard, which neither covenanting nor compounding can ever 
disturb, 
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Hetribution. 





“ Discite justitiam monite !” 
VIRGIL, 


I. 


“Up! leave thy couch, proud lady fair, 
With the hazel eye and jet black hair; 
Up! up! and drink the nectared air 

Of the midsummer’s blythe morning ! 
Waste not thy bloom, for mellow June, 
Like all that’s brilliant, fades too soon, 
And g.ves thy beauty’s glorious noon 

A trus and timely warning! 


II, 


“We'll trace the fresh-cut dewy way 
Between the mower's swathe-laid hay, 
And by the scented woodlands stray 

To where the streamlet’s flowing: 
There, as we wander side by side, 
Reflected by the silvery tide, 

May I behold, with lover’s pride, 

Thy conscious blushes glowing. 


Til. 


“The cuckoo’s note* now changed will say 
What time shall be our wedding-day ; 
Then, gentle lady, come away, 

And end this weary wooing! 


* In many parts of the north of England the old Danish superstition 
still prevails of the village girls going out on the midsummer morning, 
when the cuckoo changes the note which it had maintained since April, to 
question the bird as to their future marriage. According to this ancient 
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Let's hear the harvest-bird’s decree 

Proclaim the hour auspiciously, 

Too long deferred by Fate and thee, 
To my worn heart’s undoing.” 


IV. 


Vain was the song the poet sung; 
He was not old nor yet quite young; 
The coquette to her pillow clung, 

Still dallying with her lover. 
Then sadly ceased his votive rhyme; 
Heart-seared he roamed from clime to clime; 
And death relieved before his time 

The lone and hapless rover ! 


Vv. 


Blythe summer passed and autumn brown; 
By wintry winds the leaves were strown ; 
ce, Their fate told Julia of her own, 
Each year as she grew older. 


custom, the simple maidens kiss their hands in salutation to the mysterious 
little soothsayer of the meadows, and say each in turn, 


* Cuckoo! cuckoo! 
How d’you do? How d’you do? 
How long must I tarry 
Before I marry.” 


The bird, replying, sings out “Cuckoo” as many times as months (not 
years, it is to be hoped,) will elapse before the wished-for event is to come 
off. The changing of the little bird’s note in June is indicated in its 
summer career as set forth in the quaint old cuckoo carol still sung 
throughout most of the country parts of England: 


“Tu April 

Cuckoo shows his bill. 
In May 

He is singing all day. 
In June 

He changes his tune. 
In July 

He prepares to fly. 
In August 

Fly he must!” 
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And London seasons passed away— 

How many passed I will not say; 

But Julia’s hairs were growing grey, 
And men were growing colder. 


VI. 


Of him she doomed to grief and gloom 
She gladly would recall the doom ; 
But he was slumbering in the tomb 
To which her pride had brought him. 
At midsummer, with morn’s first beam, 
The swathe-laid path and silvery stream 
She’d seek; and there her nightly dream 
Of lost love vainly sought him. 


VII. 


And as forlorn, at break of day, 
By woodland, mead, and stream she'd stray, 
The cuckoo’s voice, no longer gay, 
Would haunt her soul for ever. 
“Will e’er that voice give o'er?” she'd cry ; 
“ Shall ever peace be mine,” she'd sigh, 
“Till near his grave in death I lier” 
The weird bird answered, “ Never !” 





VIII. 


Old friends slept “neath the churchyard stone ; 
Her sister died—her only one; 
Her last sigh Julia breathed alone— 
In solitude she breathed it. 
No sorrowing kindred watched her bed ; 
No friend her wealth inherited ; 
To church and hospital instead 
She piously bequeathed it. 


JoHN SHEEHAN. 
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Caming of the Shrew. 


Tue ‘Taming of the Shrew’ is perhaps the most legitimate and 
regular plot, with a consistent purpose accompanying it, that Shake- 
speare ever penned. The plot itself is full of animation and movement 
from beginning to end; and the purpose of it is conveyed in the 
title. 

In the short ‘Induction’ to the play, the character of the tinker 
(who, by the way, bears a somewhat family likeness to Sancho Panza) 
is sustained to the very life. It was a conceit of real gusto to make 
him outrageous at the ministering of the wines and the delicacies, 
while at the same time he sturdily roars out for a pot of ale: “For 
Lord’s sake, a pot of small ale !” 

He is slow to believe in his transformation from his former grub- 
like existence; but when he can no longer defy the evidence of his 
senses, he cottons to the luxury of high life with the true sensual 
instinct. Sly has secured to himself one little corner in our kindly 
feelings, by his own good temper, and the unsophisticated character 
he gives himself. Sly is a true man, and he is not ashamed to 
“stand by his order.” He does not sink his birth, parentage, and 
profession when he is in fine company. He owes his landlady a good 
score for liquor, and he does not shirk the debt. These are all fair 
quarterings in his seutcheon—as some quarterings run ; time-honoured 
Norman ones not more fairly emblazoned. In short, Kit is a most 
amusing fellow; and one in whose company one might “let the 
world slip.” 

After the old play of the ‘Taming of a Shrew,’ the ‘ Induction’ 
is completed by the Lord carrying cut his joke, having Sly carried, in 
his dead-drunken state, and returned to his own dress; leaving him 
before the alehouse door, where he was first discovered, and in the 
same condition. 

As regards the character of Shakespeare’s Petruchio, the intrinsic 
qualities in a man who purposely and professedly undertakes to 
subdue the spirit of such a termagant as Katherine Minola, must 
necessarily be of an inflexible temper, constant presence of mind, of 
cast-iron feelings, indomitable spirits, and with a coarse—say hop-sack 
—texture of conscience. All these characteristics are to be found in 
Petruchio; all these in themselves, however, are not sufficient to 
induce a man for the mere love of dominion to unite himself to a fury. 
A man, from the gratification of power alone, will set about taming a 
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wild horse, not from interest. I knew a person who declared he 
never met with a horse vicious enough for him. I doubt whether he 
would have married Kate Minola with the sole view of “breaking her 
in.” Shakespeare therefore, with his eternal forethought and compre- 
hensiveness of purpose, has not only given to Petruchio the rougher 
and uncompromising qualities in our nature, but he has added to 
these a congeniality of coarseness in his moral conformation. He is 
both avaricious and parsimonious (passages in confirmation of this 


abound), and he comes to Padua avowedly to marry pounds, shillings, 
and pence : 
* Signior Hortensio, if thou know 
One rich enough to be Petruchio’s wife, 
(As wealth is burthen of my wooing dance.) 
Be she as foul as was Florentius’ love, 
As old as Sybil, and as curst and shrewd 
As Socrates’ Xantippe, or a worse, 
She moves me not, or not removes, at least, 
Affection’s edge in me. Were she as rough 
As are the swelling Adriatic seas, 
I come to wive it wealthily in Padua ; 
If wealthily, then happily in Padua.” 


This, at all events, is honest ; and as any line of conduct is prefer- 
able to the cant and hypocrisy of wooing the person or the mind 
when the affections are wholly centred in the woman's pocket, 
Petruchio is by no means to be despised ; he does not play the courtier 
before marriage, and the ruffian afterwards. Hazlitt has paradoxically, 
yet in the main justly, said of his character: “ Petruchio isa madman 
in his senses ; a very honest fellow, who hardly speaks a word of truth, 
and succeeds in all his tricks and impostures. He acts his assumed 
character to the life, with the most fantastical extravagance, with 
complete presence of mind, with untired animal spirits, and without a 
particle of ill-humour from beginning to end.” 

Rough indeed he is throughout, and Kate had a foretaste of his 
nature before it was too late to retract ; but the uniform success of her 
own tyranny over others had caused her to over-estimate her power ; 
she wanted every requisite to compete with a man like her husband ; 
she therefore encountered her match. I do not say that all this is 
pleasant ; I do not say that there is propounded and manifested any 
high moral principle. I find very little principle at all, congenial 
with the “great mark of our high calling,” as regards the social 
interests in the sexual contract. All dominion, whether patriarchal, 
social, or civil, is a hollow and an unstable thing, unless based upon 
the simple, fundamental law of esteem, mutual confidence, and affection. 
The dominion of mere brute force and compression must infallibly, 
sooner or later, sink in ruin before the silent and percolating stream 
of the immutable opinion which is grounded on justice. The dominion 
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of confidence and mutual esteem will look on the tempests of fortune, 
and is never shaken. I may be reminded that Petruchio maintained 
his influence over Katherine by the mere exertion of despotic might ; 
and that she, being the weaker party, was frightened by his mad 
pranks, and yielded implicit obedience, even in opposition to the evidence 
of her common sense. She swore that black was white to keep the peace, 
and her last speech (beautiful and womanly as it is 7m the abstract) is a 
direct violation of the universal law of justice; for in her person she 
confirms the doctrine of exclusive and unconditional submission, attach- 
ment and even gratitude to her husband. Her speech is an illustration 
of the Apostolic command with reference to mutual duties of husband 
and wife; she does “love, honour, and obey him ;” while on his part 
we have no evidence of his fulfilling even the simple command to 
“love her,” for to me it appears that he loved nothing but her purse, 
and having possessed himself of that, he swayed her like a Turk: 


* Nay, look not big, nor stamp, nor stare, nor fret; 
I will be master of what is mine own. 
She is my goods, my chattels; she is my house, 
My household-stuff, my field, my barn, 
My horse, my ox, my ass, my any thing.” 


All this (most especially as regards Katherine’s conduct) appears to 
be a wrenching of the devoted into the dutiful: dutiful she was con- 
strained to be; devoted to such a man, avowedly and ostentatiously 
selfish and tyrannical, she could not be. All this is very unlike the 
heart-morality of Shakespeare ; and indeed there is little enough of his 
head-morality or wisdom—for the terms are all but synonymous—to 
be discovered throughout the play. He re-wrote it from an old 
comedy, entitled, ‘The Taming of a Shrew,’ and whatever was or 
was not his, we may be very sure that the speech of Katherine just 
alluded to, in the last scene, came from his own gentle and woman- 
loving heart ; for he has made her shine forth in the grace of magnani- 
mous atonement, so that few persons could hesitate in deciding which 
was the more estimable and generous nature—hers or Petruchio’s. He 
appears to be fit only for a drill-sergeant or a quartermaster. 

Mr. Knight says truly, “If Shakespeare requires any apology for 
the ‘ Taming of the Shrew,’ it is for having adopted the subject at all 
—not for his treatment of it. The Kate that he found ready to his 
hand was a thoroughly unfeminine person, coarse and obstreperons, 
without the humour which shines through the violence of his Kathe- 
rine. He describes his Katherine as 


‘Young and beauteous ; 
Brought up as best becomes a gentlewoman.’ 


She has a ‘scolding tongue, ‘her only fault.’ Moreover, we are to 
remember that the play was produced in a ‘taming’ age. Men 
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tamed each other by the axe and the faggot; parents tamed their 
children by the rod and the ferule, as they stood or knelt in tremb- 
ling silence before those who had given them life; and although 
England was then called ‘the paradise of women’ (and, as opposed 
to the treatment of horses, they were treated ‘obsequiously’), hus- 
bands thought that ‘taming’ after the manner of Petruchio, by 
oaths and starvation, was a commendable fashion.” But if Shake- 
speare in a light measure followed this fashion, and if we, in our 
blander civility, shrink from so rude an ordeal, to whom are our 
women to turn with gratitude for unfolding to the world that diviner 
system of social government ?—to whom but to him, above all human 
authority, who has stamped the female character with its true, its 
native dignity ; who has portrayed it in colours of spotless purity ; in its 
faith in goodness through clouds of evil ; in its steadfastness in domestic 
calamity ; in its unselfishness towards the objects of its preference ; its 
gentleness and fostering during bodily pain and mental afiliction ; its 
heroism and devotion to the one object when, as the poet says, “he is 
cast off by all—even by his God”—the man, of all others, who has 
exhibited woman in her loveliest combination of single-minded holiness 
and intellectual grace and sensibility. It is he who, by the infusion of 
high-minded thoughts and actions, couched in matchless language, has 
elevated her into the adviser, as well as the companion, of her husband ; 
and the sensible woman 7s man’s best adviser, for no one sees more 
directly and unerringly into character than such a one, who has pro- 
vided her with the best defence against the seduction of our sex, and 
the treachery of her own, by a constant presence and communion with 
self-respect; who has illustrated his code of moral wisdom by such 
examples as the never-misgiving, yet gentle, heroism of Imogen ; the 
young and sprightly constancy of Perdita, who, in the faith of her own 
resoluteness of purpose, says, “ Affliction may subdue the cheek, but 
not take in the mind ;” the boundless love and husband-worship of 
Juliet ; the primitive innocence and candour of Miranda ; the joyful 
and harmless mirth of Rosalind ; the strenuous and unassailable virtue 
of Isabella; the large generosity of Portia; and the stainless purity 
and constancy of the ‘gentle lady married to the Moor.” Let us 
turn to all these perfect portraitures when we think grudgingly of his 
having condescended to represent the forward scold and termagant 
Katherine—not reformed, indeed, after that system of treatment which 
his own natural wisdom would have dictated. 

Nevertheless, I ought in fairness to state that there is yet another 
view to be taken of Shakespeare’s moral system in his treatment of this 
taming story, the light for which view is lent me by one whose femi- 
nine insight into her sex’s characteristic peculiarities entitles her 
opinion on the subject to some consideration; and she holds that 
Shakespeare intended subtilely to convey the fact that Katherine's 
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gradual subjection to Petruchio’s domination arose out of a growing 
preference which he was able to inspire in her, from a sense of real 
liking on his part towards her, beneath all his superficial roughness. 
The indications of this latently-operating influence (my female colleague 
avers) are managed with all the dramatic skill in denoting underlying 
characteristic touches and dispositional features. Witness the mode 
in which, while raving and rating at others, Petruchio constantly 
addresses his wife as “good sweet Kate” and “sweet Kate,” and 
makes it appear that all his blustering and bullying, his violence to 
the servants, his abuse of the food, his finding fault with the house- 
hold arrangements, his invectives against the ordered new “ cap” and 
“gown,” are all done for her sake and for her good ; witness also the 
manner in which, by putting the magic little words “ we,” “ ourselves,” 
and “both of us” into the husband’s mouth—when Petruchio tells his 
wife the meat is “burnt and dried away,” and it were better they 
both should “ fast,’ as both are “choleric,’ and therefore should 
abstain from eating “ over-roasted flesh "—Shakespeare contrives to 
give the softening effect which an avowed community of interest 
between husband and wife, and a kindly ingenuity in the speaker’s, 
himself avowedly sharing the fault he condemns, are sure to inspire 
in the woman addressed ; witness, moreover, the manifestation of per- 
sonal care and attention evinced in Petruchio’s himself bringing her 
food when she is actually hungry and in absolute want of it; and 
witness, lastly, the adroit way in which, by taking upon himself the 
part of hectorer and despotic dictator—turbulently insisting on points 
for mere insisting’s sake—Petruchio is made to practically show 
Katherine, by his humorous exaggeration of her defects in his own 
temporary conduct, the ludicrous absurdity as well as moral error of 
habitually giving way to violent temper and irrational wilfulness. 

In enlarging upon the principal characters in this play, I desired 
to urge some defence in behalf of my poetical idol, for his having 
dallied with two characters that, I am free to confess, are uncongenial 
with my own taste and principles of social policy. I turn to the 
inferiors of the dramatis persone. 

The younger sister, Bianca, is drawn with a subtlety of character- 
delineation quite in Shakespeare’s art. She is precisely the sort of girl 
calculated to make her elder, Katherine, appear more odious than she 
is. Her sly demureness, her show of meekness, her aggravating over- 
deference, act as fuel to Kate’s fiery disposition, kindling it to fury. 
Bianca’s smooth propriety makes Katherine blaze into ultra-demon- 
strativeness of blunt out-speaking. It is precisely that sort of system- 
atised pretence in goodness and sweetness which so goads those who 
see through it, and so wins admiration from all who are its dupes. 
Bianca’s father, Bianca’s suitors think her a miracle of mildness and 
gentleness ; Bianca’s sister knows her to be an artful she-sneak. This 
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sort of woman excites peculiar disgust in frank impetuous-natured 
women like Katherine, and wins especial favour from weak-judging 
men like Baptista, Minola, Gremio, Hortensio, and Lucentio. The 
father’s unjust partiality for his carnying younger daughter is one of 
the causes of his elder daughter’s vehemence ; and rightly is he served 
for his injustice and want of judgment, by the trick his seeming modest 
favourite Bianca plays him. She is no sooner alone with her music- 
master and her language-master, than she manceuvres and manages 
between them as rival wooers ; listens to the one she prefers ; follows 
his lead in the scheme he sets afoot for converting the lesson into a 
means of underhand courting ; enters into an extempore flirting bout 
with the expertness common to such pattern-misses ; consents to, and 
carries on, a plot to effect a clandestine marriage, contrary to her 
father’s express wish that she should wed a gentleman he has chosen 
to be her husband; and, in short, conducts herself with the usual 
external submission and secret self-determination which belong to 
persons of her stamp. But the crowning touch to Bianca’s nauseous 
character—that character, alas, too common, of a mean, deceitful, 
specious woman, who passes for a paragon of mansuetude—is given in 
the fifth act ; when the demure damsel, having gained her husband, 
treats him to a taste of her true nature, and flatly refuses to obey his 
summons. She has dissembled and played propriety long enough ; 
now she is a married woman she asserts her will, and shows that she 
means to have her way. And we may be pretty sure that she will 
succeed ; for a lover that allows his mistress (while playing the part 
of meek-and-modest) to join him in sly tricks and underhand contri- 
vances before marriage, will never be the man to resist becoming the 
victim of her whim-tyrannies afterwards. She will either humour him 
by continuing to enact outward submission and secret resistance ac- 
cording to her maiden wont, or she will snap her fingers at him, and 
openly say such is her will; but by one means or other she will have 
her own way. 

Old Baptista, the father of Katherine and Bianca, is a superior 
sample of the mercantile-matrimonial character. He disposes of his 
daughters to the highest bidder ; and, like an adept chandler, con- 
trives to clear out the least popular article in the first instance, and at 
a forced sale, knowing that the choice goods will always command a 
vent. Bianca shall not be married till Kate “the curst” be off his 
hands. With the several suitors round him, bidding for the former— 
the younger daughter—he is like an auctioneer manceuvring a bevy 
of brokers squabbling and bidding against each other for a lot. 


“Content you, gentlemen, [ll compound this strife : 
*Tis deeds must win the prize; and he, of both, 
That can assure my daughter greatest dower, 

Shall have my Bianca’s love.” 
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The circumstance of Gremio being an old man is no disadvantage 
at all, rather the reverse, seeing that the chances of an early inheri- 
tance are in his daughter's favour ; and Gremio bids well, and with 
the vigour of an ardent minor. The verdant old fellow says: 


“‘ First, as you know, my house within the city 
Is richly furnished with plate and gold: 
Basins and ewers to lave her dainty hands: 
My hangings all of Tyrian tapestry : 

In ivory coffers I have stuff’d my crowns; 

In cypress chests my arrus, counterpoints, 
Costly apparel, tents, and canopies, 

Fine linen, Turkey cushions boss’d with pearl, 
Valance of Venice gold in needlework, 
Pewter and brass, and all things that belong 
To house, or house-keeping: then, at my farm, 
I have a hundred milch-kine to the pail, 

Six score fat oxen standing in my stalls, 

And all things answerable to this portion. — 
Myself am struck in years, I must confess ; 
And if I die to-morrow, this is hers, 

If whilst I live she will be only mine.” 


This inventory of household articles, by the way, has supplied some 
of the commentators (and, if I recollect, Armitage Brown one of them, 
who lived some years in Italy) with ground for the supposition that 
Shakespeare had visited that country. Among the domestic articles, 
and which are almost exclusively national, ‘‘ hangings of Tyrian tapes- 
try,” “ivory coffers” for containing cash, “tents and canopies,” and 
most especially “ cypress chests ” for “arras” and for “counterpoints” 
—cases of cypress wood being at this day the surest preservatives of 
costly apparel from the havoc of moths and marauding insects. There 
are other peculiar articles and customs—and in this play alone—of 
which the poet availed himself, and that he could only have gained 
by conversation with local intimates, if not by personal identification. 

Old Mr. Gremio bids up like a gentleman. It is he who brings the 
account of Petruchio’s stark-mad behaviour at the marriage ceremony 
—second scene of the third act—a curious picture of a rough and un- 
ceremonious age, if it be not a caricature. 

“ After many ceremonies done,” Gremio concludes : 


“ He calls for wine: ‘ A health!’ quoth he; as if 
He had been aboard, carousing to his mates 
After a storm: quaff’d of the muscadel, 

And threw the sops all in the sexton’s face: 
Having no other reason 
But that his beard grew thin and hungerly, 
And seem’d to ask him sops as he was drinking. 
This done, he took the bride about the neck, 
And kiss’d her lips with such a clamorous smack, 
That, at the parting, all the church did echo.” 
VOL, X¥XV. 2N 
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It was formerly the custom, at a marriage ceremony, for the bride 
and bridegroom to drink from what was called the “ bride-cup,” the 
wine and sops having been previously hallowed. And in some parts 
of the kingdom I understand that, even at the present day, it is not 
unusual for the bridegroom to salute the bride before they leave the 
altar. 

It is worthy of notice, that in this play no one of the characters pos- 
sesses any spirit of romance. It is throughout, and with them all, a 
trading speculation of marriage. Petruchio, Hortensio, Gremio, and 
Lucentio, each and all are suitors in the same spirit, as though they 
were outwitting one another upon ’Change for a freight of merchandize, 
I do not know that the “spirit” has greatly changed in our own day ; 
but, as the Honourable Lady Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs ob- 
serves, “There is a form in these things, my dear Lady Blarney—there 
is a form.” The “form” has altered; the “morale” of the thing, 
like many other things that might be named, remains pretty much 
the same. 

Hortensio, the friend of Petruchio, gives up the contest for the pur- 
chase of Bianca, and resolves upon solacing himself with a comfortable 
widow. Like a prudent tradesman, however, he took care to have 
‘two strings to his bow ;” in case of defeat he had secured the widow 
to fall back upon. And really he makes the most sensible matrimonial 
speech of them all. He says to his rival: 

“T will be married to a wealthy widow, 
Ere three days pass, which hath as long lov’d me 
As I have lov’d this proud disdainful haggard : 
And so, farewell, Signior Lucentio. 


Kindness in women, not their beauteous looks, 
Shall win my love.” 


The other lovers have but little “ mark or likelihood ” to distinguish 
them ; and in understanding and deportment Lucentio’s two servants, 
Tranio and Biondello, are his equals. But the best character in the 
play, for originality, shrewdness, vivacity, and broad humour, is 
Grumio, the servant to Petruchio. He is of the same family with 
Speed, and Launce, and Launcelot Gobbo, and yet-—“ with a difference.” 
He is not a repetition of any one of them. He is as quick-witted as 
Speed, but more of the groom and serving man; he is quaint as 
Launce, but not so much of the zany ; and he has the dry humour of 
Launcelot, but not his simplicity and inoffensive pertness of fancy. 
It is observable too that Shakespeare has more than once alluded to 
him as being a little chap; his peculiar humour and pertness being 
more in character with his dwarf-like stature. 

It may be remembered that Shakespeare has been at the like pains 
to keep before us the small figure of the mischievous little waiting- 
woman, Maria, in ‘Twelfth Night.’ Here again is an instance of that 
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harmony in proportion as well as character, that I have so frequently 
alluded to. ‘The same behaviour as Grumio’s, in a fellow six feet 
high, would be as incongruous as the ass in the fable mimicking the 
gambols and practical jokes of the lap-dog. Moreover, being small, 
he is the fitter object for his master to vent his spleen upon; and, 
consequently, he kicks him about, as he would a football, for his 
amusement. 

This class of characters were, I believe, considered to be the suc- 
cessors and substitutes of the fools; and therefore we find them 
assuming all the freedom of speech which had been the prerogative of 
their prototypes, the old jesters. They resort to the same word-catching ; 
the same wilful misapprehension of their masters’ commands; the 
same teasing of their superiors, worrying of their equals, and mischief- 
dealing to all. When Katherine, in the anguish of hunger (for 
Petruchio, like his successor, Van Amburgh, reduced the spirit of his 
tigress by watching and starvation)—when Katherine intercedes 
with Grumio to procure her a surreptitious meal, the rascal absolutely 
goes the length of tantalizing her. The brutality of his master is his 
example and warrant. Menials always take a tone, good or bad, from 
their employers. 

“No, no,” says the lout, in reply to her appeal; “ forsooth, I dare 
not for my life.” 


“ Kath. The more my wrong, the more his spite appears: 
What, did he marry me to famish me ? 
Beggars that come unto my father’s door, 
Upon entreaty have a present alms ; 
If not, elsewhere they meet with charity : 
But I—who never knew how to entreat, 
Nor never needed that I should entreat— 
Am starv’d for meat, giddy for lack of sleep; 
With oaths kept waking, and with brawling fed: 
And that which spites me more than all these wants, 
He does it under name of perfect love; 
As who should say, if I should sleep or eat, 
*T were deadly sickness, or else present death. 
I pr’ythee go, and get me some repast ; 
I care not what, so it be wholesome food. 
Gru. What say you to a neat’s foot ? 
Kath. ’Tis passing good: I pr’ythee let me have it. 
Gru. I fear it is too choleric a meat. 
How say you to a fat tripe, finely broil’d ? 
cath. I like it well: good Grumio, fetch it me. 
Gru. I cannot tell; I fear ’tis choleric. 
What say you to a piece of beef and mustard ? 
Kath. A dish that I do love to feed upon. 
Gru. Ay, but the mustard is too hot a little. 
Kath. Why, then, the beef, and let the mustard rest. 
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Gru. Nay, then I will not: you shall have the mustard, 
Or else you get no beef of Grumio. 

Kath. Then both, or one, or anything thou wilt. 

Gru. Why then—the mustard without the beef.” 


We should bear in mind, while reading such a story as this, of 
taming the wild spirit of a lawless woman, that Shakespeare, like all 
the old writers, has carried the force of his argument to the utmost 
limits of probability. It should seem requisite, in an age wherein a 
large proportion of the populace could not write their names, that the 
moral of a tale should be pointed in the most palpable manner possible, 
as we now do in relating stories to children. Thus, tyrannical hus- 
bands, termagant wives, undutiful children, were delineated with 
aggravated features, and in the strongest colours. And so with this 
play, the action can scarcely be called legitimate comedy, but rather 
an extension of the comic into the farcic. And yet, withal this 
“extension of the comic,” we are struck by the moderation and the 
truth with which the poet has condescended to preserve the harmony 
of his inferior characters. Grumio is precisely the serving-man that 
would suit Petruchio’s constitutional humour; and Tranio and Bion- 
dello are as adapted to the character and views of Lucentio. The tone 
of the former—who personates his master, as suitor to Bianca—is more 
refined, and uniformly so, than that of Biondello, who is the free-and- 
easy Italian servant; and both are of a higher grade than Grumio. 
It is Biondello that gives that extraordinary description of Petruchio’s 
horse, when the rider is returning to the house of his father-in-law to 
claim his bride: and which description proves, that among his other 
myriad accomplishments, Shakespeare knew as much of the defects as 
he did of the points of beauty in a horse; and these latter he has 
eminently displayed in that well-known passage in the poem of 
‘Venus and Adonis’ (stanzas 49 and 50). And so, the mariners 
testify to his nautical proficiency, and technicality, even to the dis- 
tinction between that of ocean-traffickers and long-shore fishermen ; 
the lawyers, down to Lord Chancellor Campbell and Rushton, claim 
him for a brother attorney’s clerk. Dr. Bucknell, in his ‘ Psychology 
of Shakespeare,’ says: “Our wonder at his profound knowledge of 
mental disease increases, the more carefully we study his works; .. . 
he displays with prolific carelessness a knowledge of principles, half of 
which, if well advertised, would make the reputation of a modern 
psychologist :” and, for an anti-climax triumphant, we may expect 
some “ sporting” commentator to promulgate—ea equile—that, “ Had 
he been all his life among horse-dealers at cattle fairs, he could not 
have surpassed the portrait of a foundered jade, in the second scene of 
the third act of ‘Taming of the Shrew.’” 
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Among the domestic items already enumerated, tending to the 
argument of Shakespeare having visited Italy previously to his writing 
this comedy and the ‘ Othello,’ one or two additional incidents of the 
kind occur in the part of Grumio. In that scene, for instance, the 
opening of the fourth act, wherein he precedes his master for the pur- 
pose of preparing his fellow-servants to be ready to receive the new 
bride and bridegroom at home, there are some interesting records of 
the fashion and manners of antique times in Italy, as well as in our 
own country. The whole scene is an amusing one, on account of its 
natural picture of discomfort and negligence. With a sympathetic 
horror one recognises their arrival, after a journey of disasters, in the 
middle of winter, and the fire lighted only at the moment of their 
ringing at the gate. When ever did the routine of a domestic esta- 
blishment proceed with regularity when the heads of it were dis- 
orderly and violent, and, more especially, when they are, like Petruchio, 
penuriously inclined? Another instance of Shakespeare's compre- 


hension of every point tending to sustain a master principle in his 
stories. 











Thefts from an old Keepsake. 





Here and there, on old-fashioned drawing-room tables, especially 
those of ancient maiden ladies in the country, may still be seen, 
ranged in prim array, those delightful old Annuals which our grand- 
fathers used to present to their children. ‘They are bound in russia, 
in plain black leather, in crimson silk, in vellum, or in morocco; on 
the first page is a circular space surrounded by a design of Cupids and 
flowers. In this you may observe the distinguished autograph of the 
donor—“ To Matilda, from her affectionate Uncle.” The volume is 
entitled ‘The Souvenir,’ ‘The Keepsake,’ ‘Friendship’s Offering,’ 
‘The Annual,’ and soon. As for the contents, they are all as much 
alike as this day’s paper is like yesterday’s. Verse forms the staple; 
verse of a fashion now nearly extinct, such as ‘Lines to a Girl 
Dancing, ‘From the Italian” ‘On a Child Weeping,’ ‘Stanzas 
to* * * *’—neat, workmanlike, and insipid. With these, like so 
many literary sandwiches, tales, sketches, and essaylets, not always so 
remarkable for literary power as for smoothness. The tales are mostly 
of a romantic order. The writers, innocent of any foreign expe- 
rience east of the North Foreland, love to transport themselves in 
fancy to the realms of the rising sun, 


* And give you, mixed with western sentimentalism, 
Some glimpses of the finest orientalism.” 


Like Moore, in ‘Lalla Rookh,’ they delight in palm trees and rose 
gardens; they linger in the dangerous alcoves of the seraglio, among 
imprisoned beauties with meiting eyes and languishing sighs; their 
pages are all aglow with Deevs, Fakeers, Brahmins, and Circassians ; 
the scenery is softer than ever human eye has seen, or more rugged 
and wild than ever pencil of painter has drawn. So, in the quiet country 
homes of England, the imaginations of the girls were drawn away from 
their dull and quiet surroundings to wild and wonderful visions of 
love and adventure, which might have been dangerous were they not 
too unreal and unlike any possible earthly life to do them any harm. 
Sometimes, turning over the pages, one may chance upon a story of 
such weird and terrible fancy that it lingers for ever in the memory. 
One such I remember, but forget where I read it. It was called ‘The 
Scapegoat.’ Laden with the sins of the people, the hapless beast 
was, as we know, driven forth into the wilderness, there to perish. 
The story relates how, on a certain occasion, the miscrable man en- 
trusted with the task of driving it forth wandered too far from the 
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camp and missed the track; how night fell, and he strayed still 
farther from the track, till, when day broke, he was hopelessly lost. 
Perishing with famine, he kills and eats the scape-goat, taking thus 
upon himself the sins of the camp. How the idea is worked up I 
forget, only I remember so far, and the shuddering horror which fell 
upon my own mind when I read the story as a boy. 

The tales, however, are not all Oriental. Many, choline to the 
influences of the great Peninsular war, are laid in Spain, and tell of 
intrigues and perils among the dusk-eyed damsels of Madrid and 
Barcelona. Guitars, fans, mantillas, duennas, and closed jalousies, 
form almost as good a setting as palm trees, rose gardens, and the 
inevitable voice of the bulbul. 


When one opens these books one feels somehow as if there was a 
greater gulf than that indicated by the lapse of forty years between 
ourselves and the last generation but one. Look, for instance, at this 
frontispiece picture of Lady Selina in the bloom of her youth. First 
cover the face. Of whom doesitremind you? With little corkscrew 
curls hanging at each side, and a cluster of corkscrew curls at top, 
kept in position by a vast comb, it is—yes—yes, it must be— 
that dear old maiden lady you know, who lives in her pretty little 
house so daintily kept, all alone with her ancient servant. She wears 
her hair in exactly the same fashion still, mindful of the havoc wrought 
by those curls forty years since. Other fashions may change; she 
has given up the gigot sleeves, her waist has sunk a good six inches 
below the old fashion of her youth; but those curls—those curls— 
death alone, or baldness, shall part her from them. Then uncover the 
face, and you have the old lady herself when she was a bright young 
girl of twenty, dreaming of love and children and all the agitations 
and anxieties of motherhood. Poor thing! Would she have been 
happier had her dreams come true than she is now, with her life like 
a sheltered mountain tarn, undisturbed by any winds, bright, cold, 
passionless, and wnwarmed by any sun ? 

And then the men of the stories. They drink punch—every man 
drinks punch in vast quantities—such as ten men in these degenerate 
days could scarcely carry. Were their digestions then of cast iron ? 
They never smoke. A cigar is a sign of reckless dissipation or else 
a mark of foreign travel. Even in Bob Sawyer’s party of medical 
students not one of them proposes a pipe or mentions the word 
“tobacco.” Wonderful! They wear high stocks, tight-fitting gar- 
ments, and faces clean-shaven, save for a mutton-chop whisker. ‘The 
word moustache is written in italics, as something foreign and strange. 
They dine together off a rump and dozen; they upset the watchman 
in his box, ond fight the Charley ; they arranze duels as the necessary 
accompaniment of the highest civilisation; they travel by stage 
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coaches, and have great adventures in road-side inns; an occasional 
highwayman rides masked across Bagshot Heath; and along the 
road to the North clatter the post-chaises which hasten to Gretna 
Green. 

There is another side to the picture. We are conscious of a strange 
calm. We are still in the time of King Leisure—in the last years of 
his rule, but disturbed by the footfall of the approaching usurper, Kinz 
Struggle. No one is in a hurry. Noone wants to invent things. 
Why should new things come to disturb people? No one wants to 
drive faster than his neighbour; no one seems to trouble himself 
about change. We are between 1820 and 1830; the Reform Bill is 
a good way ahead ; railways are not yet built; steam is disagreeably 
forcing its way into machinery, but that does not much affect London ; 
hoys go to Margate ; stage-coaches to happy Hampstead and breezy 
Hornsey. We do not ask for statute holidays, and the Saturday 
afternoon is still a time of quiet industry and leisurely labour, like all 
the rest of the week. In every sketch, every tale, every poem of this 
time, there breathes this air of unhurried preparation. There is no 
scamping of work, no haste to fix down one idea and scamper off to 
catch another ; rather, having one idea, our writers love to dwell upon 
it and linger over it, till everything has been said that can be said 
upon it. Painters illustrate the thoughts of the poets, poets those of 
the painter. No one is urged to be quick; there is no stimulus of 
haste; and if we lose somewhat in crispness and smartness we cer- 
tainly gain more in care, and polish, and smoothness. 


Why all this preamble? It is because I have before me, lent by a 
friend, an old manuscript volume containing most of the contributions 
to the ‘Keepsake’ of 1828, in the handwriting of their authors. An 
unknown pen has supplied a table of contents with the names of such 
writers as he supposed would prove interesting. The first thing one 
does under such circumstances is to turn over the leaves. They wrote 
better forty-five years ago—more clearly, with more character— 
because they wrote slower. They had not such good paper to write 
on; indeed most of the contributions are on rough coarse paper that 
we should now use for wrapping up parcels. You see, as they were 
not in such a hurry, they had no need for the smooth paper over which 
our pens travel so fast. Then they wrote on both sides, because 
of course the printers were not so pressed for time, and could well 
afford the little delay and inconvenience caused by neglecting the 
modern use. All the papers are anonymous, not because the authors 
wished to be unknown, but because, as it is explained in the preface, the 
generous fellows were anxious to give as much amusement as possible 
for the money, and so preferred that their readers should delight 
themselves during the year with guessing at the authorship of the 
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various articles. Fancy ourselves spending the golden hours in 
guessing at the authorship of all the articles in a monthly magazine! 
Gentle reader, try and guess who wrote these pages. If you will 
honestly spend a week or so over this exciting amusement, and then 
cannot find out, I will ask the editor to tell you privately; and, as 
Rabelais says, much good will you get for your pains. 

Upon my word, a strong table of contents! A poem by Tom 
Moore, another by Percy B. Shelley, another by Sir James Mackin- 
tosh; contributions by Leigh Hunt; the author of “Gilbert Earle ;” 
and a brace of epigrams from the immortal. T.C. This is serious: a 
poem by Tom Moore, not included in his published works? One by 
Shelley ? Papers by Leigh Hunt? I hasten to the British Museum ; 
the ‘Keepsake’ of 1828 is not there. Thus fate loves to mock us. I 
search the bookstalls in vain. Finally I succeed in getting a copy 
from the University library. The poem by Moore is not in it, nor 
are the epigrams by 8. T.C. One of these, however, I find published 
in the ‘ Keepsake’ for 1829. But here is something; here is the 
poem called ‘Sadok the Wanderer’ which the table of contents asserts 
to be by Shelley. 

Tam not one of those who go into ecstasies if they find a hitherto 
unpublished fragment of a great poet—a chip from his marble, a 
croquis made to try his pen, a wanton vagary in rhyme, the indolent 
effort of an idle hour, a boyish flight ere yet his wings are fledged. 
Most poets have collected their own verses and suppressed those they 
did not wish to acknowledge. Thus no one would care greatly to see 
again the youthful poems which are no longer included in ‘ Tenny- 
son’s Poems.’ Finding such flotsam and jetsam as the authors have 
cast overboard is very seldom productive of much profit ; and if pocts 
have purposely omitted from their collections verses contributed to 
periodicals and ephemerides, it is only fair'to suppose that they con- 
sidered them worthy of oblivion. There will, however, always attach 
some interest—an interest of curiosity—to these neglected and for- 
gotten productions of genius. We would not willingly allow a single 
line written by a great poet, a single curve drawn by a great artist, to 
perish ; we would save, if we could, every half thought, crude, rough, 
unfinished, which he has essayed to express. The feeling holds even 
With lesser bards, and all the more when the verses appear to have 
merit of their own. 

I had written the above when, like a drop of cold water down my 
back, came the thought that perhaps ‘Sadok the Wanderer’ was not 
Shelley’s at all. First, the handwriting, it seemed too good; then the 
lines themselves, they seemed too bad. Again, Shelley in 1828 had 
been dead for six years, and the preface speaks of the authors as living 
men; and Mrs. Shelley, who collected all the fragments with such 
Pious care, would surely have heard of this. With many misgivings 
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I took the MS. to one who has a right to speak about Shelley’s hand- 
writing, because he knows it better than any living man. He dashed 
my hopes to the ground at once: “ Not Shelley’s hand, not Shelley’s 
style.” 

Lying Table of Contents! what enmity did thy compiler bear to me 
—not born when he wrote—that he should do this thing ? 

We must give up Shelley—oh, mendacious table of contents !— 
and fall back upon our Moore. His verses are written in a small, 
clear, and rather crabbed hand—such a hand as we find in one accus- 
tomed to much writing of Greek—a rapid hand, a neat hand. The 
verses, which are evidently not a copy, but just as they were written, 
with a few trifling corrections, did not appear in the ‘ Keepsake’ at 
all, for some reason impossible to explain. Nor do I remember seeing 
them in any of the collections of Moore’s works. Here they are: _ 

“ Let us listen to the song 
Which hath met and mocked our ear 
All the witched even long 
In the forest far and near! 
‘Come along! Come along!’ 
“ Again, again, O pretty song, 
Pretty sylvan melody ! 
Thee the lark who soareth high, 
Or the dove who loves to wail, 
Or the paler nightingale 
(Singing like a voice forgot, 
Sad and sweet,)—may equal not.” 

Leigh Hunt belongs to a class of literary men now becoming ex- 
tinct. To an idolatrous love of books he added a delicate sensitive- 
ness which only wanted strength and grasp to make him one of our 
greatest writers. He is the Hawthorne of England; he delights in 
half tints, subdued lights, touches of colour, suggestion rather than 
delineation. He revels in memories of books; he is haunted by 
thoughts he has formed in old tomes; he loves to recur to them, 
dwelling on them with regretful fondness. So he follows rather than 
leads, and can never be popular save with those bibliophiles who find 
no scent like the perfume of Russia leather. Yet he always com- 
mands respect, and his books take an honourable place upon the shelves. 
My ‘ Keepsake’ has half a dozen sketches by him, called ‘Dreams on 
the Border Land of Poetry,’ which I should like to quote in full. As 
this cannot be let me take one or two. They are only thoughts for 
songs, mere memoranda for verse; stray fancies of a would-be poet ; 
tiny fragments of imagination; but they are delicate, sweet, and 
altogether lovely. Read what he says on the bust of Bacchus: 

“ Gigantic, earnest, luxuriant, his head a very bower of hair and ivy, his 


look a mixture of threat and reassurance; and the giving of pleasure, the 
roughness of wine, is in his eyes, and the sweetness of it on his lips. 
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Annibal Caracci would have painted such a face and grown jealous when 
his mistress looked at it. 

“To those shoulders belong the hands that lifted the satyr by the nape 
of the neck, and played with the lion’s mouth as with a dog’s. 

“Cannot you see the glow in the face, even though sculptured P—a noon- 
tide of the south in its strength, with dark wells in the eyes, under locks 
and sunny leaves? The geniality of his father Jove is in it with the 
impetuosity of wine; but it is the lord, not the servant, of wine; the urger 
of the bowl among the divinities, when the pulses of heaven are in a 
movement with song and dance, and goddess by the side of god looks 
downward. 

“Such did he appear when Ariadne turned pale with loving him, and he 
said, with divine insolence in his eye, ‘ Am I not better than a mortal?” 


Here is one called “A sight of the gods”: 


“T sat upon a green platform under pines, my legs resting over the edge 
upon a natural step; and a valley lay before me, in a heath; oval, perfect, 
with hills in the distance. And I said, ‘By the love I bear you, visions of 
beauty, come before me and play in magnificent shows.’ 

“ And they came. 

“ And I saw gods and white goddesses, of mighty stature but lovely, for 
coarseness was not discernible in their features, but all beauty. And they 
floated in and about, as my thought summoned them, reclining in the air 
in the easiness of their will. 

“There was Apollo, and he slew the Python in a twilight; and Aurora 
came, and the morn broke with gold and roses; and the Graces, and the 
whole place became white with lilies; and there was Paris, giving the 
apple, and the Muses; and Hercules and Alceste; and Pan, Pomona, 
Hylas, and Zephyrus and Flora, and the Hesperides. Zephyr took Flora 
im the air with a net, as the Italian poet sings; and the twins of Leda 
passed with their dancing lights; and Hercules led along Alceste, who, in 
the faintness of her death, had been as mighty as he. 

“Sometimes music poured as from a hundred fountains, and sometimes 
a goddess called. Not a leaf then stirred—but the silence trembled. I heard 
Venus speak, which was as if there should never be sorrow more.” 


Here is an epigram by Coleridge. A marginal note refers me to 
‘Owen’s Epigrams,’ and also to ‘ Notes and Queries,’ first series. I 
have not taken the trouble to hunt up the references, but I copy out 
the epigram. No doubt it will be as new to most of my readers as it 
was to me. 

“Sly Belzebub took all occasions 
To try Job’s constancy and patience. 
He took his honour, took his health, ° 
He took his children, took his wealth, 
His servants, horses, oxen, cows— 
But cunning Satan did not take his spouse. 
“ But heaven, that brings out good from evil, 
And loves to disappoint the devil, 
Had predetermined to restore 
Twofold all he had before: 
His servants, horses, oxen, cows. 
Short-sighted devil! not to take his spouse !” 
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Here is a name which is slowly, however undeservedly, floating 
away from men’s memories. Yet Sir James Mackintosh was worthy 
of a longer remembrance. That busy and active brain, always at work 
through a life of nearly seventy years, ought not to be altogether 
forgotten after only forty years. He was, each in turn, physician, 
barrister, political writer, judge in Bombay, and member of Parlia- 
ment: always a writer of verse. Yet who remembers now his 
‘Vindicie Gallice,’ his defence of Peltier, his History of England, 
and all the many works which came from his pen? I find a set of 
verses in my ‘ Keepsake,’ pretty if not strong, attributed to him. 
Whether they be his or not, I have no means of telling. Here are 
two stanzas : 

“Hark! The winter wind is singing, 

And the spirit of the year 

Snowy flowers white is flinging 
Gently far and near, 
(Such as lie on a maiden dead) 
On the hoar December’s head. 
* Yet another winter day 
And the snowy flow’r is flown; 
Yet another morning grey, 
And the year is gone! 
Gone, where all have gone before, 
To the sea without a shore.” 


We must make no more extracts, and close our volume. Perhaps, 
after all, the old fashion of presents was the best one. In my wan- 
derings abroad I have fallen among many of my colonial countrymen, 
and have observed a trait among them which I believe to be purely 
national. Every young Englishmen stationed abroad, whether in the 
civil or military service, possesses a small library, varying from ten to 
fifty volumes, which he always carries about with him, and regards 
with an idolatrous veneration. His first care, in pitching his camp, 
is to “ put up his books.” He does this solemnly, as if it was an act 
of worship. Once done, the books are off his mind, because he never, 
by any chance, opens one of them. You may take them down if you 
like; you will find them all to be presents from female relations. 
They are nicely bound. They are mostly religious, with pretty titles : 
‘Drops of Comfort,’ ‘ Words of Guidance,’ and the like; books pecu- 
liarly adapted to the wants of the young subaltern or aspiring mer- 
chant in the colonies. Sometimes you will find them of a severe 
turn. Thus, you may light upon Pollok’s ‘Course of Time, Aken- 
side’s ‘Pleasures of Imagination, Young’s ‘Night Thoughts; and 
other standard works of an interesting and useful character. Looking 
upon these dreary gift books of the present day, I have always 
thought that I would much rather, very much rather, have a com- 
plete series of the poor old despised ‘ Keepsake.’ 
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' Good-bye, Sweetheart! 
A TALE IN THREE PARTS, 
By RHODA BROUGHTON, Avrnor or “ComETH UP AS A FLOWER,” ETO. 


Cuapter IX, 


“The light upon her yellow hair, 
But not within her eyes; 
The light still there upon her hair, 
The death upon her eyes.” 


WHAT THE AUTHOR SAYS. 


“How much better you are looking!” ° 

In his own mind he has been practising this little speech—prac- 
tising it with the proper intonation of half surprised cheerfulness ; 
when he comes to pronounce it really it is a failure. There is a 
strained gaiety in his tone that would hardly deceive a baby. 

“More perjuries,” she says, with a languid smile, looking up at 
him half compassionately from her couch. ‘I will dispense you from 
telling any more stories; you told a great many the other day, but I 
do not think they will come much against you in the last account— 
but still—be on the safe side—tell no more of them.” 

“[—I—I said nothing but what I thought,” he begins, with a 
stammering haste, but her great clear eyes looking steadily, though . 
not unkindly through him, make his voice decline into silence. 

“T have done crying for myself now,” she says, with a sort of smile, 
“do not you think I have had plenty of time to do that in, during 
these last long endless nights? I could not have believed a summer 
night could be so long. I have been sorrier for myself than I ever 
was for snybody else—but—but—I am getting used to it—I kick 
and scream no longer. Where is the use ?” 

What has become of the stiff smile into which he had so carefully 
trained his features? He has taken possession of one of her pale 
hands; he seems to be very welcome to it ; she does not care whether 
he has it or has it not; he has stooped and laid his bronzed cheek 
upon it to hide his face. 


“* As flies to wanton boys, so we to the gods; 
They kill us for their sport,’ ” 
she says, dreamily repeating this couplet out of ‘King Lear.’ “I 
suppose they are killing me for their sport?” 
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“You are not to talk. Jemima says so,” he says, raising his 
head, and speaking with a tone of shocked distress. 

“Bah!” she answers, slightingly, “if I am silent for ever, will 
it save me? Do you think that if I thought there was the remotest 
chance of that, I would once open my lips? But what is the use 
of setting up one’s little bit of life, like an end of candle on a save-all, 
to make it burn a few moments longer?” A little dumb pause. 
“You are crying!” she says presently, with one of her old quick and 
irritable moments, which contrasts oddly and painfully with her 
changed and almost extinguished voice. “I hate to see a man cry! 
It is unnatural—womanish—it always makes me inclined to laugh.” 

“For God’s sake, laugh, if you feel disposed!” he says fiercely, 
dashing away his tears, as if ashamed and angry at them. “TI have 
been your butt always, Lenore! I am willing to be so still.” 

“Are you going to quarrel with me?” she asks, querulously. “I 
suppose so; sooner or later everybody does.” 

“Do they ?” (speaking softly, and again stooping his head, to kiss 
her fingers). 

“You blame me for talking,” she says presently, with a sort of 
weary pettishness, “and then you do not volunteer a word yourself. 
Some one must speak ; we cannot both sit dumb—mumchance.” 

“You are right,” he says, making a great effort to speak easily and 
lightly. “I am more than ordinarily stupid to-day—headachy, I 
think—cobwebby.” . 

“At least do not look so woe-begone,” she says, staring at him 
with discontented tired eyes ; “you make it worse for me—harder. I 
have been trying to persuade myself that what happens to every one 
cannot be so very bad—but you—your face upsets me!” 

“How can I mend it ?” he says, humbly and fondly. “TI will 
tr = 
Xe After all, it is no such a great catastrophe,” she says with a little 
bitter laugh; “nobody is much to ke pitied but me—nobody cares 
much except myself, and, perhaps, you. Jemima thinks she is 
enormously grieved ; she pulls a long face, but it is easy to see that 
it will not be the death of her—that she will survive many long and 
happy years to talk about ‘ poor dear Lenore.’ ” 

He silently caresses her hand, but does not trust himself to embark 
on any speech. 

“ How strong you are!” she says, her eyes wandering steadily and 
coldly, with a sort of envy, over his face and figure. 

“Certainly there are hands and hands” (again taking possession 
of her own, and laying it beside his to compare them). “If you do 
not play tricks with yourself—if you are moderately steady—what a 
long life you will probably have, full of action and pleasure and plea- 
sant business! Oh, my God!”—(breaking out into the passionate 
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and so-absolutely-useless upbraidings that we sometimes address to 
the great Power above us)—“it is not fair—indeed it is not. How 
have you been so much better than I, that you should live so many 
happy years after I am gone ?” 

“Qh, my love,” he cries in a tone of the acutest pain, “why do 
you throw my strength in my teeth? Can I help it? Do you think 
it gives me any pleasure? Do you think that if I could be weak and 
sinking like you—now—this minute—that I should complain much ?” 

“Of course you would,” she answers feebly but brusquely, “as 
much asI do. Of course you are glad to be strong; you would be 
an idiot if you were not; as long as one has good health, one has 
everything! One can get over every other trouble, but that—that ”—— 

He shakes his head dissentingly. More than once the effort of 
talking has brought on an access of coughing, but Scrope’s remon- 
strances are vain; she is resolute to carry on the conversation. 

“Fifty years hence you will probably still be here,” she says, in the 
same faint envious voice. “You are twenty-eight now—yes—a hale 
strong man of seventy-eight—still alive—still enjoying—children and 
grandchildren all about you.” 

“Never!” he says, violently starting up, and walking about the 
room in disordered haste. “TI shall never have a child! If you leave 
me, Lenore, I shall never have a wile.” 

“Pooh!” she says, contemptuously, “five years hence you will be 
a respectable pere de famille. What do I say ?—Five years ?—three 
—two—and when you are talking about your conquests you will have 
to think twice before you can recollect what colour my eyes were, or 
which of the dry dusty hair-locks in your pocket-book was mine.” 

“At least you are consistent,” he cries fiercely, stopping suddenly 
beside her, his face white and disfigured with angry grief; “all your 
life your object has been to give pain. Well, I congratulate you; 
weak and changed as you are in other ways, you are still unchanged 
in that—are still as able as ever to cut to the heart.” 

“Why should not I?” she says wearily, rolling her head from side 
to side on the pillow. “I have been cut to the heart enough in my 
day; why should not other people go shares with me? ... . Until 
we went to Dinan,” she resumes by-and-by, “I had always had my 
own way; I never remember the time when I had not. I always 
said, that if ever I did not get my own will in anything it would be 
the death of me. I remember telling Paul so, almost the first time I 
saw him; I thought it rather a fine thing to say; I never dreamed of 
it’s coming true, but it has.” 

“ Not yet—not yet!” he remonstrates, passionately. 

“Not that I am dying of love,” she says, raising herself and speak- 
ing with more energy than she has yet shown. “Never say, or let 
any one else say, that. Whatever tales one may have heard to that 
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effect, I do not believe any one ever did such a thing in this world. 
If I had not been sickly to begin with, I could not have fretted my- 
self into my grave, however hard I had tried. I should have grown 
yellow and pinched and withered before my time, but I should have 
lived. Yes, if I had not been sickly, radically sickly, to begin with, 
I should have lived.” 

“Live now!” he cries wildly, throwing himself down on his knees 
beside her sofa, snd looking up with all the sorrowful madness of his 
blue eyes into her face. “Why should not you? Perhaps you will 
never again be very strong, but there is no reason why you may not 
live—yes, live for many years. This climate is too harsh for you; 
when you grow a little stronger let me take you away to a warmer, 
suaver one—to Italy—the South of France; let me take you, Lenore 
—take my wife—the only wife I shall ever have.” 

“Your wife!” she says, with a smile wholly sorrowful, yet touched 
with a little gratification. “I thought we had heard the last of that 
old story.” 

“ Never !” he answers, vehemently. “ Never! As long as I am near 
you you will never hear the last of it.” 

‘Tf you honestly wish to marry me,” she says, looking half grate- 
fully at him with her large and languid eyes; “yes, you look 
honest, it is a way you have; but if you wish it seriously, it must 
be only as a penance. Even good men, who have loved their wives 
to begin with, if they fall sick, and remain for a long time ailing 
invalids, grow tired of them; against their will they grow tired of 
them. IfI lasted long enough, you would grow tired—heartily tired 
—of me.” 

*‘ Should I?” (with an expressive accent). 

Again she shakes her head. 

“There are worthier occupations in life for a young and handsome 
man than carrying cushions and shaking physic-bottles.” 

“Tastes differ,’ he says, smiling a little, though not very merrily. 
“T think not.” 

“Who could love me now?” she asks, with a movement of dis- 
believing self-contempt. “ Atmer d’amour, I mean ; they might love 
me in the sense in which good and tender-hearted people love any- 
thing that is miserable and suffering; but that is not the way in 
which I used to be loved—not the way in which I care to be loved.” 

“ Neither is it the way in which I love you,” he answers firmly. 

“Why do you tantalise me?” she cries angrily, pushing her heavy 
hair irritably away from her blue-veined temples ; “ talking about what 
we shall do if I live. I shall not live—I shall die. Often—so often 
—in the past nights, when you have all been comfortably, warmly 
asleep, I have said over and over to myself, ‘Lenore Herrick is dead, 
trying how it would sound.” 
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“Hush—hush !” he says, unutterably pained ; then, -after a little 
silence, “Lenore” (speaking with a shaking voice and quivering 
features), ‘‘ even if you are right—even if you are not to live long— 
why do you make me face this frightful possibility? But even if it 
is so, let me at least be able to look back out of my desolation, and 
think, that though God was in a hurry to part us, yet that for a 
short time—after long and weary waiting—you were my very own— 
belonging to me—called by my name.” 

“Tf I am to die,” she says, harshly, “what does it matter what 
name I am called by ?—what name is cut on my grave-stone? Shall 
I lie any the easier because you wear crape and weepers for me ?” 

Again he says, “ Hush! hush !” 

“You are unwise to wish that I were well,” she says presently, 
with a sort of pitying smile, “it is against your own interest. I am 
quite fond of you now—quite! I like to feel your hand coolly 
elasping mine; I like to send you on messages; you are so zealous 
and so speedy. I like to see your handsome sorrowful face come in at 
the door.” 

Again he bends his head over her hand to hide his dumb agony. 

“Tf you had not been here I should have sadly felt the want 
of some one to cry over me,” she continues, mournfully smiling ; 
“nobody else would have done it, certainly. I do not blame them; I 
never cried over anybody else, or was at all pitiful or sympathetic in 
my day. I reap my own sowing, but still it is pleasanter as it is.” 

He is kissing her hands over and over again, but he makes no 
rejoinder. 

“But yet,” she pursues gravely, “I have a misgiving that if I 
grew strong and well again I should have as little relish for your 
society as ever; I should shrink from your touch, and ‘fly at the 
distant sound of your voice, as I did in the old days of our engage- 
ment. Do not look miserable; my affection for you will never be put 
to that test—only say nothing more about my being your wife; I 
wish for that as little as ever. I love you asa child loves its nurse, 
not as a woman loves her husband.” 

Poor Scrope! his last Spanish castle has fallen into ruin: by her 
cold and friendly words she has torn into tatters the airy fabric of his 
last poor dream. 

“T was wrong,” he says, after a pause, in a strangled voice, “selfish, 
as Talways am. I will be—be—content.” 

A long, long silence. Outside, the cheery footsteps of guests in the 
hotel running down stairs, in preparation for some pleasant expedition ; 
loud and happy voices calling to one another. Lenore lies back, with 
closed eyes, exhausted by the previous conversation, and yet it is she 
that resumes it. 


“How long do they give me?” she asks, faintly, but calmly ; “if 
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you are truly my friend, you will tell me. No? Well, then I must 
remain in my ignorance.” 

Another pause; the gay picnic party have packed themselves into 
their carriage; with a noise of wheels and bells they are off. 

“ Before you go,” says Lenore, again speaking, “I have one more 
thing to say to you; it will pain you sharply, but that is nothing 
new, is it ? you will writhe and shudder, as I have already seen you 
do two or three times to-day—well—I cannot help it—you are the 
only person I can speak to about it; if I were to broach the subject to 
Jemima she would put her fingers in her ears, and run out of the 

“What is it?” he asks indistinctly. 

“'When—it is—all over,” she says, very slowly, but with com- 
posure, “when I am——gone, do not let them take me back to 
England ; was not it Chateaubriand who said that there was something 
revolting to him in the idea of a dead person on a journey ?—well—I 
agree with him. Make them bury me here—in the little mountain 
graveyard, where you and I sat on that Sunday evening, when first 
you came—are you listening ?—will you promise ?” 

“T promise,” he answers, unsteadily. 

“ How grand it was!” she says, leaning back, with closed eyes, and 
smiling dreamily. “I see them now—all those great peaks cutting 
the pale green sky with their jagged teeth—now that I am to leave 
the world so soon, I wish it were uglier; perhaps it would be easier 
to go—oh, my God!” (opening her eyes, and clasping her hands 
together in utter bitterness of spirit), “Ido love this very world— 
just as it is—other people find fault with it, but I do not—I love it— 
I love it—oh, why may not I stay a little in it ?” 

* * * * * 





* * 


“ Bury me under the west wall,” she says, “beneath the catchtfly 
and the blown dandelions.” 


CuHapTer X. 
WHAT JEMIMA SAYS. ” 


Yer another month has smoothly slidden past, and we are here still. 
We know not how much longer we may have to bide here ; but, alas! 
we do know that when we go we shall not all go; but that one of us, 
whether we will it or not, must stay behind. One of us God has called, 
saying to her, both in the dark night and in the broad blue noon, 
“Come!” and to that strong bidding there can be said no “ Nay.” 
This is an invitation to which we cannot say, “I will not,” or “I will.” 
Bidden, one must go. Thus our Lenore is going. We say so now, 
and so itis. At first, we did not breathe it even to ourselves; then, 
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after a while, each whispered it low to her own sad heart: now, we 
say it aloud to one another. 

We have been here ten weeks; the summer, that we found in its 
first cool youth, has now assumed the hot gravity of its August ripeness. 
We have outlived many lovely dynasties of the flowers; have seen 
them arise and prosper, and then sweetly die. Oh! flowers, give 
us a lesson; teach us your way of dying, your gentle, unregretting 
extinction. Our death is a cruel fellow; he is not content to take 
us with a kindly mildness. Did he but stretch out a friendly hand 
to us, some among us would not be over loth to put ours in it, and go 
away with him whither he list. But he comes with his eyeless, ash- 
grey skull-face; with his racks and his scourges; can he blame us 
that we shrink and shiver away from him? Lenore has been looking 
him steadily in the face now, for a long time past, but still she shivers, 
still she pales, at the sound of his nearing feet. Lenore is amongst 
those who go, knowing it. Some depart smiling; ignorantly babbling 
of fond home trifles, with eyes still fixed on earth’s dear sunshiny hills 
and plains. Overhead in the flood are they plunged, or ever they 
know that they are within sight of its bank. But Lenore knows. I 
am uncertain whether we should ever have had the heart to tell her; 
whether we should not have let her slip into the next world, without 
being aware of it. For myself, I think it the kinder plan; 1 think that 
to one whom God has summoned, himself will reveal it in meet time, 
without the intervention of any harsh human voice, saying roughly, 
“You will die.” But, as you know, an accident has revealed it to 
Lenore. Sometimes she forgets it for a moment; sometimes the con- 
quered spirit of youth reasserts itself; sometimes she talks gaily of 
what she will do next year ; sometimes she rives our hearts by making 
plans for the winter, whose snows she will never feel, for the new 
distant spring, whose flowers will open upon her grave. But it is only 
for a little while that the beautiful illusion lives; always it vanishes, 
as the cold dew vanishes from the fine fresh morning grass. 

It is a fearfully hot day, softly overcast; the keen mountain air, 
cool and crisp, which so rarely fails from these high places, has gone 
to draw new sharpness from the snows, and left us gasping. A silent 
day, but for the loud rumblings of the thunder in the great grand 
hills. 

Sylvia sits in her bedroom, crying over the last volume of a Tauch- 
nitz novel, benevolently lent her by Mrs. Scrope, which makes her 
hotter still, Lenore lies, with heavy eyelids drooped over sunk eyes, 
on the sofa in our sitting-room ; it has been transformed, as much as 
possible, into the likeness of a couch, and drawn up close to the window, 
to catch any stray little travelling breeze. Breathing is always dif- 
ficult to Lenore now, but to-day specially so. I am sitting beside her, 
fanning her. She expressed a while ago a sudden longing for lemonade, 
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as a nice cool drink. I asked Kolb to make me some, as it is a beverage 
which does not grow ready made in these parts. Kolb’s lemonade is 
produced by pouring hot water on lemons; five minutes ago it entered 
boiling. I have been pouring the whole stock of water contained in 
my bedroom’s tiny ewer and bottle into a washhand basin, and causing 
the lemonade jug to stand in it, in the forlorn hope of cooling it 
through the agency of this half-pint of tepid water. Now I have 
returned to Lenore, and am fanning her again. The languid flies come 
and march about upon her outflung arms, with their little tickling, 
maddening legs, and when I strike out wildly and indignantly at them, 
with a little self-conscious buzz they fly away and elude me. With 
my resentful eyes I have followed one to the wall, where he stands 
twisting his hind legs together. Then my sad gaze returns to the 
place where it has dwelt all morning—Lenore’s sunken, weary, pained 
face; the face that might as well be any one else’s, for all resemblance 
that it bears to hers—hers, our beauty! Oh, bad, cruel Death! Why 
cannot you take us all at once, without first stealing beauty and grace 
and harmony? Do you care to hold nothing but disfigurement and 
decay in your frosty arms? I am sorrowfully pondering on the pro- 
bability of her passing to-day—half wishing it, and yet half grudging 
—when her eyes slowly unclose, and she speaks. 

“You fan me badly,” she says, feebly and complainingly ; “so irre- 
gularly, and intermittingly—not half so well as Charlie does. Send 
him.” 

“But, my dear,” I say, gently remonstrating, “ you always will talk 
to him, you know, and you are not up to it.” 

“T mean to talk to him,” she says, with a pitiful shadow of her old 
resolute wilfulness. “I have something to say to him—something | 
must say to him—a favour to ask of him.” 

“A favour ?” 

“Yes,” she answers petulantly, “a favour; but it is nothing to 
you; it is not you that I am going to ask—send him.” 

So Tobey. I find him sitting in his own room, his hands thrust 
into his tossed bright hair, and his eyes, red with watching and 
weeping, idly fixed on the cruel calm of the unfeeling smiling hills. 
“She has sent for you,” I say, entering listlessly. ‘She says you fan 
her so much better than Ido. She has also something to say to you, 
a favour to ask—a favour—what can it be?” I end, a little inquisi- 
tively. He does not pay any heed to my curiosity; he is already 
in the passage when I call him back. “Stay,” I say; “before you 
go, bathe your eyes and try to smile; you know, poor soul, she—she 
likes us to look cheerful.” 
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Cuarter XI. 


WHAT THE AUTHOR SAYS. 


“ How long you have been!” she says, querulously. “TI thought you 
were never coming. You might have made a little haste.” 

“TI will be quicker next time, darling,” he answers, kneeling down 
gently beside her, and speaking firmly and cheerfully. 

“Fan me,” she says, panting ; “ fan me strongly and regularly.” 

She lies back exhausted, and he hears her mutter, “At least, 
wherever I go, I shall have breath.” 

Utter silence for five minutes, save for the gentle noise made by 
the winnowing of the fan. 

“Lift me,” she says, stretching out her arms to him. “ Lying 
down I gasp. 

He lifts her ‘with delicate care, and her dying head droops in 
sisterly abandonment on his kind shoulder. 

“ Dear old fellow,” she says faintly ; “kind old brother.” 

Yet another pause; no sustained conversation is possible. 

“T am going very fast, Charlie.” 

“Yes, darling.” 

“JT was always one to do things quickly, if I did them at all—I was 
never a dawdle.” 

No answer. 

“You will get away before the season is over, after all.” 

“Qh, love, hush !” 

“You would do something to oblige me, would not you, Charlie ?” 

“ Anything possible, beloved.” 

_ “But supposing it were impossible ?” 

“Still I would do it.” 

“That is right,” she answers, with a sigh of relief. 

“T am glad.” 

Then she is again silent for a long time. The thunder still 
grumbles deeply in the hot heart of the hills, and the flies still walk 
about torpidly upon her white wrapper. 

“You know all the old story—about Paul,” she says presently, 
with a little excitement in her faint and hollow voice. 

“Yes, I know it.” 

“You know the reason why I have borrowed the advertisement 
sheet of your Times every day ?” 

“T—I have guessed it.” 

“T have daily looked carefully through the marriages,” she says, 
with a sort of feeble eagerness, “ but I have never seen his.” 

“Neither have I.” 
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A long and painful fit of coughing intervenes. 
_ Tell’ me the rest to-morrow,” he says, gently bending over her. 
She smiles slightly. 

“Tt is all very well for you to talk—you, who are rich in to- 
morrows. How do I know that I have one?” 

Again he fans her, trying to coax the cool little waves of air to her 
hot and parted lips. 

“He said it—was—to be—immediately,” she murmurs, after a 
pause ; “since it has not been yet—perhaps—it will never be.” 
, “Perhaps.” 

“ Very likely it is broken off,” she says, a ray of pleasure lighting 
up her face. “I never told you so before—but—between ourselves— 


I do not think—he was very eager about it. No doubt it is broken 
off.” 


“ No doubt.” 


She has taken his hand, and is stroking it with a sort of patronising 
caressingness. 


“ Kind, good, patient Charlie !” she says softly. “ Whose errands will 
you run on—when I am gone ?” 

No answer. 

“I have one more errand to send you on,” she continues, with 
feeble eagerness ; “longer, disagreeabler, more difficult than any of 
the others. Will you run on it, too?” 

“Oh, beloved, try me!” 

“There is at least one advantage in being in a dying state,” she 
says by-and-by, gravely and solemnly ; “as long as I was well I could 
not send for him—could not ask him to come back to me—could not 
move a finger to bring him—all the advances must have come from 
him. But now—now—I may send for whom I please, and no one 
will call me unmaidenly, will they ?” 

“No one,” he answers steadily, though his face is drawn with the 
pain of finding that still, in these last hours, he is second, always 
second. She is looking earnestly at him; her large grey eyes—un- 
naturally, unbecomingly large now—are reading his countenance like 
an open book. 

“Tt hurts you,” she says calmly ; “well, I have always hurt you. 
I suppose you like it, or you would not have staid with me, but would 
have gone, as Paul did. Well, have I made you understand? I wish 
to send for him.” 

For a second he turns away his head, and gathers his strength to- 
gether ; then he says, kindly and gently : 

“Do you wish me to write or telegraph ?” 

“T wish neither,” she answers, with a little impatience; “do you 
think that that is my érrand? That would not be a very hard oue, 
just to walk down to the post-office; I might charge even Sylvia with 
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that. Listen ; of course you need not do it unless you wish ; of course 
I cannot make you. I wish to make sure. I wish you to go.and 
fetch him.” 

He gives an involuntary start of utter pain and anguish. 

“ And leave 1 you, oh my darling ?” 

“ And leave me,” she echoes pettishly ; “ whet good do you do me? 
What good does any one do me? Can you give me breath or sleep ?” 

He rises and walks to the window. The evening draws on, and the 
thunder is dumb. He looks out on the great mountains—lilac while 
the sun is setting, grey when he is gone—the mountains whose play- 
fellows the swift snow-storms are, and about whose necks the clouds 
wreathe their wet white arms ; looks at the deep torrent courses that 
furrow their sides, and at the straight dark pines, which the winter 
strips not, and to whom lavish spring, with her gentian wreath and 
her lap full of flowered grasses, brings no embellishment; looks at 
them all, without seeing them. Then he comes back to the couch 
side, and says : 

“T will go.” 

“ You think he will not come ?” she says, looking wistfully at him. 
“T see it in your face, but I know better; if you had seen him at 
Bergun, you would have thought differently. Yes” (with a little 
shining smile), “he will come!” 

“‘ There is no doubt of it,” he replies quietly. 

“Even if he is married he will come,” she says, still smiling; “ his 
wife will spare him for those few days, and, if she hesitates, you may 
tell her that, whatever I was once, I am not a person to be jealous of 
now.” 

Silence. 

“ You will set off to-morrow morning early,” she says feverishly. 
“T am afraid it is too late to-day. You know his address? Oh yes, 
of course ; you have been there ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And you will certainly bring him—certainly ?” 

_ 

She closes her eyes with a long sigh of relief. She lies so still that 
he is uncertain whether she sleeps, but, after a time, she opens them 
again. 

“You wonder why I wish so much to see him again,” she says 
slowly, “ when he does not wish to see me; you think it is Jove. No, 
it is not. When one is as sick as I am one is past love; only all the 
night through his face vewes me. I am worried with it; it never 
leaves me ; I torment myself trying to recall every line of it. I must 
see whether I have remembered it right; it has been with me every 


moment in this world. I must take it distinct and clear with me 
into the next.” 
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CHaptTer XII. 


* Lilies for a bridal bed; 
Roses for a matron’s head; 
Violets for a maiden dead.” 


WHAT JEMIMA SAYS. 


CHARLIE is gone. Very early to-day he set off. I stood by him on 
the steps, in the cool of the young and shining morning, as he pre- 
pared to step into the carriage which was to take him up and down 
the long steep mountain passes to Chur. 

“ Keep her till I come back,” he said, wringing my hand with un- 
knowing violence. “If I come back to find her gone, I shall never 
forgive you—never. Promise!” 

“ How can I promise?” I said sorrowfully. “ Have I life and death 
in my hand? How can I hinder her going ?” 

So he is gone, and we are waiting—waiting with strained ears and 
hot eyes—to see which will win the race to Lenore’s side, Death or 
Paul. Lenore herself fights with all her strength—alas, how little! 
—with a strength not her own—on Paul's side. She refuses to die. 
For more than a week past she has turned with loathing from every 
species of nourishment; now she demands it greedily. She will not 
speak—will not utter a word—for fear of wasting the little breath 
that remains to her. People are very kind; every hour of the day 
solicitous faces meet us on the landing-place, with pitying gestures 
and expressions of sympathy. Guests in the hotel tread softly, and 
scold their children when they hear them whooping and noisily 
tumbling, with the utter unfeelingness of childhood, down the slight 
stairs and along the thin-walled passages. 

* * * * * * * * 

And now all the days between Scrope’s going and his expected 
backcoming have rolled away. Before he went we calculated accu- 
rately together distances and times; this is the day on which he 
engaged to return. Lenore is still here—still fighting—disputing 
her life, inch by inch, hand to hand, with the all-victor. 

“He will come to-day,” she has said, speaking for the first time for 
many hours—speaking confidently. “It is my lucky day; something 
tells me so.” 

I have drawn the scant window-curtain and thrown wide the 
window, and looked out on the unutterable majesty of the morning 
hills. 

“T will not die to-day!” she says, clenching her feeble hand, “I 
have some life left in me yet—more than you think. It would be 
too cruel to go before he came; he would be so disappointed.” I turn 
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and gaze mournfully at her. Her voice is stronger, and the inward 
excitement of her soul has sent a last little flame of colour to her 
cheeks. ‘“ Let us be ready for him,” she says, with a tender smile. 
“Take away all those physic bottles—everything that looks like sick- 
ness. Make the room pretty; gather plenty of flowers.” 

So I obey her. All about the room, following her directions, I 
place the gay sweet flowers. Oh, wonderful, lovely flowers! whence 
do you steal your tender stains? Is it from the brown earth or the 
colourless wind? Later on, as the day draws towards noon, she 
expresses a wish to be dressed. I remonstrate gently, fearing the 
exhaustion consequent on so unwonted an exertion; but she is 
resolute. 

“T shall wish so few things any more,” she says simply and plead- 
ingly ; “ you may as well let me have my way.” Thus I tearfully 
consent. “The old blue gown,” she says, with an eager smile; “ Louise 
will find it among my things. It is the only one among my clothes 
that he ever praised. He never was one to notice clothes, but he 
liked that. Only the last time I saw him he was talking of it.” 

So, with many pauses, slowly and mournfully, with sorrowful faces, 
as if we were already dressing her for her grave, we dress her in the 
old blue gown. Alas! it is pitifully large for her. But she is not 
yet satisfied. In spite of pain, in spite of utter prostration, she must 
also have her hair dressed—her long bright hair—the one thing that 
remains to her. 

“ Plait it round and round my head,” she says, looking with feverish 
entreaty into my sad face. “Take great pains. Put no frisettes— 
nothing artificial ; he does not like it; but yet let it be becoming.” 

Becoming ! at such a time! Oh God! Amazed I look at her, and 
a half doubt enters my mind that I have been allotting her too short 
a span of further life. Her voice sounds certainly stronger, and 
there is a ray of living animation in her great sunken eyes. ‘Towards 
evening she grows very restless, and I hear her murmur to herself, 
“He must make haste—make haste. The road is long and steep—so 
many sharp turns and twists. I hope the horses are sure-footed. But 
it is only for once ; he might make haste.” She is as one running a 
hard race that is nearing the goal, but hears his rival’s feet close upon 
his track, and strains every tense nerve in the effort and agony of 
attainment. Will she attain her goal? It is the question that, as 
day droops into night, makes us all ever more and more breathless. 
She speaks little with her faint lips, but with her hunted piteous eyes 
she entreats us to keep her. I cannot bear those eyes. 

The light is gone, and the candles are lit. ‘ Let me read to you a 
little,” I say softly, in a tear-strangled voice. 

“Yes,” she answers; “yes; if you will—if you like.” 

But she is not listening. I sit down with the Bible upon my knees. 
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1 can hardly see the page for tears. I scarcely know where I turn. 
I begin at the words of godlike consolation that fit any grief; that 
come never amiss: “Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden.” They open the fount of my own sorrow, that requires but a 
touch to unclose it. ‘Are you listening?” I ask gently, trying to 
scan her face across the candle’s feeble flame. 

“ Yes,” she answers, with a sort of hurry ; “ yes—to be sure—I am 
listening !—but read lower; one cannot hear any little noise outside 


‘when you read so loud.” 


Sighing, I lay down the book, and walking to the window look out 
—look out at the little quarter moon, and the travelling stars—the 
sky, that speaks of sleep and unutterable quietness—the dark mountain 
bulks, with flashes of silver on their giant flanks—the narrow street, 
with the lights from the hotel playing on the little houses opposite— 
the small white cross gleaming in the moonlight—the solitary pacer 
down the tongueless street—the solemn glacier river that saith 
nothing light, but singeth ever the same plain, hoarse song. 

‘* After all—I shall have to go!” she says, with a low wail. “I can- 
not wait—I cannot. Oh, Paul! you might have hurried!” 

I have thrust my head as far out of the window as it will go. I am 
listening. At first, nothing but the river—nothing! Oh, river! I 
hate you; be silent for once. Then a little noise mixes with it—so 
small and uncertain that one cannot positively say at first that it is 
not a part of the stream’s roar; then it separates itself—grows dis- 
tinct—nears. I turn to the bed, with an unspeakable weight lifted 
from my heart. “He is coming!” I say, with a smile; but already 
she has heard. Could I expect my ears to be keener than hers ? Even 
in death she looks very joyful. As the carriage noisily rolls up 
towards the hotel I turn with the intention of going down to meet 
the travellers ; but she stops me. 

“ Stay !” she says, stretching out her hand eagerly. “Do not go! 
I forbid you! I will have the first look!” 

So we remain in absolute silence for two enormous minutes ; then 
the sound of a step running quickly and lightly up the stairs—a step 
—surely there is only ove! The door opens, and Charlie enters, hag- 
gard, travel-stained, and alone. She does not even look at him; her 
eyes are staring with an awful eager intentness at the door behind 
him; but no one follows, nor does he leave it open, as if expecting to 
be followed. On the contrary, he closes it behind him. 

“Great God!” I say, running up to him, half out of my wits with 
excitement, “ What is this? You have come without him? You 
have not brought him ?” 

He does not answer. 

Putting me aside he goes hastily to the couch, kneels down beside 
it, taking her gently in his arms, and says, in a hoarse voice: 
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“My darling, I have broken my promise—but I could not help it ; 
—it was not my fault. He—he—has not come, because—because it 
was his wedding-day when I got there. Oh, beloved, speak to me! 
Say you forgive me—you are not going without one word—speak— 
speak !” 

But Lenore will never speak to him any more: her head has sunk 
back, with all its pretty careful plaits, on his shoulder—Lenore has 


“Gone thro’ the straight and dreadful pass of death.” 


THE END. 
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- Epigrams by Post. 


To THe Eprtor oF ‘TEMPLE BAR. 


Wrotham Park, Barnet, June 17, 1872. 


ae writer under the above heading, in your June number, 
relates an anecdote with a candid doubt of its accuracy, and does 
scant justice to the original text of a despatch, which for terseness, 
epigram, and comprehensiveness, is second. only to that which an- 
nounced the defeat of Pharnaces. 

After the important naval victory gained by my ancestor Sir 
George Byng, in 1718, over the Spanish fleet off Cape Lepanto, the 
admiral lay to for some days to refit the rigging of his ships and to 
repair the damages which his “numerous and valuable prizes had 
sustained, but despatched -Captain Walton of the Canterbury in 
pursuit of such Spanish ships as had escaped. 

How well this duty was performed is recorded by the historian of 
the expedition in this remarkable letter : 


“To Admiral Sir GEoRGE Byne, K.B., commanding the Fleet. 


“Srr,—We have taken and destroyed all the Spanish ships and vessels 
upon the coast, as per margin. a8 ee 


“ Canterbury, off Syracuse, August 16, 1718. “G, WALTON.” 


These ships, which Captain Walton thrust into his margin, would 
have furnished matter for some pages in any other European relation; 
for it appeared that he had taken four Spanish men-of-war—one of 
sixty guns, commanded by Rear-Admiral Mari ; one of fifty-four, one of 
forty, and one of twenty-four guns—with a bomb vessel, and a ship laden 
with arms; and burnt four men-of-war, one of fifty-four guns, two of 
forty, and one of thirty guns, with a fire-ship and a bomb vessel. 

The naval officers of the present day are doubtless as brave as those 
of 1718; but I cannot help expressing a wish that when speaking in 
Parliament, or writing to the public journals, they would imitate the 
force and brevity of the laconic commodore. 


I am, Mr. Editor, 
Your faithful servant, 
SrRaFFORD. 
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